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SONGS OF ERINN 

Come^ lave^ dawn by the Slaney^ where a dusky bird 
is ringing 
A clarion peal that promises the royal days of old j 
Far in the Rath^s recesses therms a speckled bosom 
singing 
Of the fairy coiners^ changing withered leaves to 
tinkling gold / 

For the glory-songs of Erinn, 
And the story-songs of Erinn^ 
Are sung for us at break d day^ from every glancing 
bush /— 

By every path in Erinn^ 
In every rath in Erinn^ 
Health toyou^ bold blackbird I 
And wealthy my bonnie thrush ! 
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Beside Saint Aideiis mossy well^ there sits a robin 
chanting — 
That happy song of his we know — of joys by bawn 
and hearth I 
And in the thorn, whereneath we clasps a weeshie 
wren is panting, 
As if he piped with breathless glee, the childreris 
song of mirth I 

For the cheering songs of Erinn, 
The endearing songs of Eritin, 
Are sung for us at break d day in every peaceful 
glen I— 

By every well in Erinn, 
Through every dell in Erinn, 
Success to you, red robin/ 
And joy, my weeshie wren I 

Here, love, upon your nestling head, a skylark rains 
his laughter. 
While through the greenwood^s wonderlands, the 
dove a-wooinggoes — 
Into a starry sycamore, a form he follows after. 

Till comes the dear coo-cooing voice that soothes a 
lover^s woes I 

Oh, the smiling songs ofErinn^ 
The beguiling songs of Erinn, 



Are sung f&r us at break & day^ o^er meadow and 
through grove I — 

Oer every rood in Erinn^ 
Through every wood in Erinn^ 
Long life toyou^ gay skylark I 
A happy wife^ young dove I 
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A BARDIC SONG* 

I LIVE, the Bard, who of old was living ! 
I shall live for ever — I am music's soul ! 
I sing, who witnessed the sun-god cleaving 
Yon rugged boher thro' Gleann-na-Sm61 ! 
I saw ninety ceanntars one evening dead — 

Men under the oaks, their wives in caves ; 
And I crossed dry shod over Liffey's bed. 
To curse a mocker by Edar's waves ! 

I, the Bard, cried out : " Great B^l, a blessing 
On all but him whom a white beard cursed ! 

On the lamb I passed, with her hot hoof pressing 
The grey wolfs bosom, indrawn with thirst — 

On the lark that fled from the burning heath, 
Till the pines' red sparkles overtook her wings : 
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In the creek she lies, with a hawk beneath — 
Together swooning o'er empty springs ! " 

I, the Bard, cried louder : '' A sire and mother 

Shriek out, O Bel, on this parricide ! " 
And I cried still louder : " At Inver Dothair, 

This man did once thy own Bard deride ! 
Stretch him with Dealgna, his once Bright-fair — 

With his daughters' ashes, his four sons' dust — 
With Orba and Feargna, Feardn, and Er 

Whose shields are left on the rocks to rust ! " 

I was glad that eve, on Binn Edar's shoulder — 

(Men live not long who revile a Bard !) 
And where plains were warmer and hills were 
colder, 

I spread the tale of my song's reward ! 
I was glad that night, hearing rain drops beat 

In Moynalty's creek o'er the brutes forlorn ; 
But I wept and I weep for the singer sweet, 

And the playful feet, which I missed at mom ! 
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GRAINNE MHAOL. 

(In 1576, Lord Deputy Sidney wrote to Queen Elizabeth 
that the 0*Malleys were powerful in gallies and seamen ; 
and accordingly she offered ;f 500 for Granu's head. For 
an account of Grace O'Mallev's visit to the English Court, 
see " Anthologia Hibernica," Vol. II. The air is given in 
Hardiman, Vol. II., page 64.) 

T) Y stout Carrig-a-HuUa my war vessels ride, 

ij Like swans they are breasting the swift 

ebbing tide : 

There is wrath for the Saxon and ruth for the Gael 

In yon proud Spanish galleys i " said Granu Waile. 

Chaunt — 

Sing Bobard ! Dodard ! Granu Waile — 
Sing, galleys and Gaels all ready to sail, 
To sweep the salt seas from Cape Clear to 

Kinsale ; 
For the queen of the ocean is Granu Waile ! 

" My Lord Sidney with ivory pen wrote down 
To his fair maiden mistress in rich London town, 
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For five hundred gold pieces — they didn't avail — 
My poor head to gloat over ! " said Granu Waile. 

Chaunt 

" Then Queen Bess, the dear virgin, wrote friendly 

and fond 
For sweet Grace, her kind coz, to go journey 

beyond ; 
So I doffed my steel barradh and donned my silk 

veil, 
And I went a cuckooing ! " * said Granu Waile. 

Cfiaunt. 

" Mo whil ! * could you note how she wondered at 

me, 
With my loose yellow mantle and blue boddice 

free; 
She had pilfered, herself, every bone from a whale. 
To bind up her long body 1 " said Granu Waile. 

Ckaunt 

" The queen offered me honours— to me^ her peer ! 
Then she offered protection — ^whom, whom do I 

fear? 
So she offered me peace — sure we're used to a gale 
In stout Carrig-a-HuUa ! " said Granu Waile. 

* Visiting. 
» My blood 1 
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Chaunt 

"Then she gave me a spaniel — I smothered a 

curse ; 
For I had my own babe for my bosom to nurse — 
No shivering pet that slinks down to his tail, 
But a wolfhound of Connacht!" said Granu Waile, 

Chaunt 

" Bess parleyed for peace, yet base Bingham is out, 
With full many a Sacsenagh churleen and lout ; 
But, by God, if Clann 'Leeam he dares to assail, 
There'll be blood on my bonnet!" said Granu 
Waile. 

Chaunt — 

Sing Bobard ! Dodard 1 Granu Waile — 
Sing, galleys and Gaels all ready to sail, 
To sweep the salt seas from Cape Clear to 

Kinsale ; 
For the queen of the ocean is Granu Waile ! 
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MARCHING SONG OF FEAGH 

MACHUGH. 



"the firebrand of the mountains." 



A.D. 1580. 



(It is a tradition that this air (" Follow me up to Carlow ") 
was first performed by the pipers of Feagh MacHugh as he 
marched to attack Carlow after his victory over Lord Deputy 
Grey at Glenmalure. MacCahir Ogue was Brian MacCahir 
Cavanagh, whom Fitzwilliam had driven out of his 
possessions. ) 



Lift, MacCahir Ogue, your face, 

Brooding o'er the old disgrace, 

That black Fitzwilliam stormed your place, 

And drove you to the fern ! 
Grey said victory was sure — 
Soon The Firebrand he'd Secure ; 
Until he met at Glenmalure, 

Feagh MacHugh O'Byme ! 
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Chaunt — 

Curse and swear, Lord Kildare ! 
Feagh will do what Feagh will dare 
Now, Fitzwilliam, have a care — 

Fallen is your star, low ! 
Up with halbert, out with sword ! 
On we go ; for, by the Lord ! 
Feagh MacHugh has given the word — 

Follow me up to Carlow ! 

See the swords of Glen Imayle 
Flashing o'er the English Pale ! 
See all the children of the Gael 

Beneath O'Byrne's banners ! 
Rooster of a fighting stock, 
Would you .let a Saxon cock 
Crow out upon an Irish rock ? 

Fly up, and teach him manners ! 

Chaunt — 
Curse and swear, Lord Kildare ! etc. 

From Tassagart to Clonmore, 
Flows a stream of Saxon gore ! 
Och, great is Rory Ogue O'More 

At sending loons to Hades ! 
White is sick, and Lane is fled ! 
Now for black Fitzwilliam's head — 
We'll send it over dripping red 

To 'Liza'^ and her ladies ! 

Chaunt — 
Curse and swear, Lord Kildare ! etc^ 
* Queen Elizabeth. 
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REDMOND O'HANLON. 

A RAPPAREE SONG. 

(Redmond 0*Hanlon of Orior, for over a quarter of a 
century, kept the authorities of Ulster at bay. The titles 
enumerated in the concluding stanza were assumed by him in 
derision of those borne by the Duke of Ormond, who often 
proclaimed him. His degree of Count was a real one, hav- 
ing been conferred on him while serving in the armies of 
France, 1653-6. He was assassinated in 1681, having been 
shot through the heart when lying asleep.) 

A SHEPHERD that lives on Slieve GuUion 
Came down to the County Tyrone, 
And told us how Redmond O'Hanlon 

Won't let the rich Saxons alone I 
He rides over moorland and mountain, 

By night, till a stranger is found, 
Saying, " Take your own choice to be lodging 
Right over or under the ground ! " 

If you whistle out Whoo 1 like a native, 

He leaves you the way to go clear ; 
If you squeeze out a Hew ! like a Scotchman, 

You'll pay him a guinea a year. 
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But if you cry Haw ! like a Saxon, 
Och, then, 'tis your life or your gold ! 

By stages, Count Redmond O'Hanlon 
Gets back what they pilfered of old ! 

Old Coote of Cootehill is heart-broken ; 

And Johnston beyond in the Fews 
Has wasted eight barrels of powder 

Upon him, but all of no use ! 
Although there's four hundred pounds sterling 

If Redmond you'd put out of sight ; 
Mind, if the heart's dark in your body, 

'Tis Redmond will let in the light ! 

The great Duke of Ormond is frantic — 

His soldiers got up with the lark 
To catch this bold Redmond by daylight ; 

But Redmond caught them in the dark. 
Says he, when he stripped them and bound them- 

" Take back my best thanks to his Grace 
For all the fine pistols and powder 

He sent to this desolate place 1 " 

Then, here's to you, Redmond O'Hanlon ! 

Long may your excellency reign 
High ranger of woods and of rivers 1 

Surveyor of mountain and plain 1 
Examiner-chief of all traitors ! 

Protector of all that are true — 
Henceforward, King Charlie of England 

May take what he gets, after you ! 
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FAREWELL TO SARSFIELD. 

Patrick Sarsfield, God speed thy going, 
Where death afar his broad field is mowing ! 
Two kings, o'er sea, have thy blade bespoken. 
While Eirfe weeps with the Gael, heart-broken — 
Slaun go dhee hu / ' 

*Tis but a year since we ran to meet thee. 
That bloody evening of Ballyneethy, 
Who tearful pray to the Babe of Mary 
To keep thee safe for the sake of Eirfe — 
Slaun go dhee hu I 

May He, once exiled, give thee His blessing, 
And ring with light where thy feet go pressing : 
Though He takes the moon in His hand this 

morrow. 
And veils the sun in our land of sorrow — 
Slaun go dhee hu I 

Patrick Sarsfield, leave by thy shearing 
These far-off harvests while thine are searing — 
The strength will dim, and the nerve will weary — 
Remember Limerick ! remember Eirfe ! 
Slaun go dhee hu I 

* Slan go d-ti tn, sa'^ety to you. 
25 



THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND 

HIM. 

A BRIGADE BALLAD. 

NEAR Carlow stood my love's abode, 
Till war brought death and danger ; 
Then off with Lucan's men he rode — 

A bold, undaunted Ranger ! 
He bade farewell when Limerick fell : 

No tie was left to bind him 
But one that day on Cork's own quay — 
The girl he left behind him ! 

Oh, sick with fears and weak with tears, 

I wander broken-hearted ; 
For now 'tis nearly three long years 

Since I my jewel parted. 
These Munster maids are heartless jades — 

They bid me not to mind him. 
But wish my boy more grief than joy. 

For leaving me behind him ! 
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TEIG THE SMUGGLER. 



A wife's lamentation, 



Time : The close of the seventeenth century. 

I. 

WOOL-SMUGGLING Teig smote the 
meadow raiUng, 
And swore in Flanders lay gold and grace, 
So my Thubbold went o'er the ocean sailing 
To meet Dutch William full face to face. 

Och, ochdn ! 
Yon black oak bench is a lonesome place, 
Ochdn, a'us och6n 1 

Woe worth the world ! a poor woman's sorrow 

Runs with the river its ancient course ;. 
While man's may range with the wind, each 
morrow, 
Till seas and mountains exhaust its force. 

Och, ochdn 1 
We can but envy his heart's resource, 
Ochdn, a'us ochdn ! 
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O'er bold these boys from our wombs outleaping : 

Three sons I have — shall I nurse them long ? 
They march to-night in their folded sleeping — 
The unconscious lips breathe a battle song. 

Och, ochdn ! 
They stay with us till their hearts are strong, 
Ochdn, a*us ochdn ! 

This lonely night o*er their life's young river 

I hear the invisible war wind rise, 
That, gathering passion, will waft for ever 
My beardless three into alien skies. 

Och, ochdn ! 
I see their doom with a mother's eyes, 
Ochdn, a'us ochdn I 

II. 

Wool-smuggling Teig, in the card school cheating, 

Swears that my Thubbold's as good as gold ; 
And asks a message — some wifely greeting : 
How shall I answer whose heart is cold ? 

Och, ochdn ! 
The fire is dull which he lit of old, 
Ochdn, a'us ochdn ! 

I'd say, " Dear Thubbold, may God restore thee ; 

I pray, reproaching sweet Mary's Son, 
Oh how, dear Lord, have we sinned before Thee 
To see our Island of Saints undone." 

Och, ochdn I 
" No hand to lift up the stricken one," 
Ochdn, a'us ochdn ! 
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I*d say, " Dear Thubbold, God send thee to us ; 

Thy land, thy people desire thy blade. 
Leave thou the camp of deceitful Louis, 
And Shemus, shrinking from his own shade." 

Och, ochdn 1 
" Shemus MacCauheer ' whose grave is made ! " 
Ochdn, a*us ochdn ! 

But 'twere in vain ; my own voice's cadence 

Thou wouldst not hear; so thou wilt not heed. 
Our loves away, lonely wives and maidens 
No more the winning red mouth can plead. 

Och, ochdn! 
Unseen, the ripest raspberries bleed, 
Ochdn, a'us ochdn ! 

''James, son of Charles (James II.). 
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NED OF THE HILL. 

(Ned of the Hill (Eamonn an Chnoic), poet and outlaw, 
who lived at the beginning of the last century, was one of the 
0*Ryans of Toem, Barony of Kilnemanagh, Co. Tipperary. 
One of his songs has been translated by Clarence Mangan.) 

MY share of the world is a boy on his keep, 
Who lies in the night by the side of the 
sheep, 
While the spawn of Clann Cromwell are glutting 

their fill 
Till dawn in the halls of young Ned of the Hill. 

Then come to me, come to me, welcome thou 

art; 
Wide stands the door to the floor of my heart. 
Love at the threshold a measure will fill 
To cheer the dear wand'rer, young Ned of the 

Hill. 

His father, our Thierna, was lord over Toem ; 
Now, ruin's red hand cannot touch his new home. 
In the Cille of the Friars our chief lieth still. 
While a poor roving robin goes Ned of the Hill. 

Oh, come to me, etc. 
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But Ned hides a harp in the wilds of his heart, 
And frames a sweet lay with the fairies' own art. 
Last winter, when hushed was the rush of the rill, 
The birds sang in summer with Ned of the Hill. 

Then, come to me, etc. 

One night just at dawn, ere the heather cocks 

crew, 
I found my own love on a cold bed of dew ; 
I gave breath for breath to the heart that was chill, 
And crept between Death and dear Ned of the 

Hill. 

Ah, come to me, etc. 

Like stars doomed to travel the skies of the linn, 
The sad eyes looked out at the eyes that looked in. 
" 'Tis thou, little Eileen ! Ah, sighest thou still 
To light my dark night ? " said young Ned of the 
Hill. 

Yea, come to me; etc. 
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THE BOUCHALEEN NA 
GRUAGA DHOWNA 

(Boy of the Brown Locks). 
an eighteenth century ballad. 

OH, true lovers, fond and fair, who of sorrows 
have your share, 
Pity Sheelah's little Maureen, sorely wounded. 
Mother Mary, let your arms shield me from the 
fierce alarms, 
As I wander night and day, by foes surrounded. 
Over Ireland's Isle I roam, many miles from sight 
of home, 
Since my roving Rory Ogue left Glen-na-Gowna ; 
Ah, the heart went out of me, over mountain, over 
sea. 
When I parted Bouchaleen na Gruaga Dhowna. 

This dear Bouchaleen sailed o'er in the year of 
forty-four. 
To advance on Scotland's shore the son of 
Shemus ; 
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And I heard from Colonel Taaffe, that my boy got 
sound and safe 
To the royal court of Louis, great and famous. 
Ah, could I wing my flight o'er the seas, this 
winter night. 
When the hill winds howl like wolves thro' Glen- 
na-Gowna, 
I would brave the raging sea, for the Son of Mary, 
me 
Safe would bring to Bouchaleen na Gruaga 
Dhowna. 

Old Kinsale was thronged to-day as I wandered on 
the quay, 
For I heard a message came across the ocean ; 
People said, brave Captain Browne spread the good 
news through the town. 
That the boys to crown old Ireland had a notion. 
Oh, mild Mary, make my case all your own, and 
gain me grace 
To behold my hero's face in Glen-na-Gowna ; 
Ask your loving Child for me, for a little while to 
see 
My own love, my Bouchaleen na Gruaga 
Dhowna. 
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MY BIRD ALONE. 

A SONG OF THE PROJECTED FRENCH 

INVASION, 1759-60, 

("The Bird Alone" was the name given by our old 
balladists to the grandson of James II. (Charles Edward 
Stoart) who died in 1788.) 

CAME the dark one of the raven hair along 
the dewy lawn, 
With her buckled shoon and breastknot blue and 

snowy Cnotabawn, 
Saying: — "Where's my own bright bonnie love, 

who over sea hath flown ? 
Oh, I cry and sigh for the coming-to of you, my 
Bird Alone ! 

"I have gone nine times to Limerick's wall, 

twelve times to old Kinsale, 
And at stout Athlone I've tarried five gold Easters 

with the Gael ; 
Till the hen-wives of Clann London's churls all 

mock my grievous moan — 
Their high-caul caps toss scornfully at you, my 

Bird Alone ! 
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^ Oh, so weary here, oh, so weary there, falls grey 

night on the day, 
For the sad, distressed young Mdreen O I whose 

king is far away ; 
Till the true heir of the isles of light shall win his 

triple throne, 
I will go and search the Royal Arch for you, my 

Bird Alone ! " 

"Oh, sweet one," I said, "of late there came 

from Louis news to me 
That the Royal Bird had spread a-wide two swift 

wings o'er the sea, 
With the wild geese flocking after him to gain him 

back his own." 
" Oh, the sun and moon both light you bright to 

me, my Bird Alone ! 

" May the gold sun every morning's morn shine 

on your pathway wide, 
And the silver moon at evening's fall lead you 

safe to my side ; 
Till the Three Crowns of the Western Isles you 

wear once more at Scone — 
Till I greet my banished hero-prince — no more a 

Bird Alone ! " 
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IN SESKIN GLEN— 1798. 

A GIRL S STORY. 

(Seskin lies on the borders of Carlow and Wicklow, midway 
between Hacketstown and Carnew. The peasantry around 
cherish a bitter memory of the unexpected savagery of a few 
of their own kith and kin, who were members of the local 
corps of yeomanry. ) 

T WAS telling my beads on the granary floor, 
X For our house was a den of Yeos ; 
By the gable my mother lay, moaning sore, 

Distraught by a world of woes ; 
For her husband was slain upon Pavey Height, 

And her sons were away with Dwyer ; 
While our glen seemed the hearthstone of hell that 
night 
With the neighbours' roofs afire. 

" Oh, my grief, when young Shauneen, in scarlet 
red. 

To the top of the ladder crept ; 
And, * Fear not, little Nanno,' he softly said — 

Thanks to God my poor mother slept. 
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For I cursed with her holy, brown beads in my 
hand, 
And I dared them — ' What can they add ? — 
My dear father is slain ; my three brothers are 
banned : 
See, my mother here, driven mad ! 

" * I am past all my fears ; for no greater woe 

Could my bosom this moment feel, 
Than to find my own Shauneen a ruffianly Yeo, 

Scourging Wicklow with fire and steel. 
My black curse on the lover whose soul was sold 

To the devil in foul Carnew ! 
Be it days, be it years, soon or late his gold 

Shall yet melt in the pit with you 1 ' 

*' He advanced his right foot to the creaking floor ; 

But I seized a horse-pistol nigh, 
Crying, 'Shauneen, lost Shauneen, pass not that 
door! 

If you do you will surely die 1 ' 
All aghast, he slunk down to the shadowy bawn, 

Till the Yeos marched away from sight ; 
And I saw nothing more of my false, false Shaun 

From that awful summer night ! 

"Heaven help you and strengthen you, Michael 
Dvvyer, 
For your stand amid Keadun's moss, 
Where your seven brave men 'gainst a hundred's 
fire 
Made it up for your single loss. 
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OH, THAT THE WARS WERE 

ALL OVER. 



A BALLAD OF 'nINETY-EIGHT. 



LIKE a wraith by the river below the bleach 
green 
Sat the saddest of women that ever was seen, 
With a heart song as sore as the skylark's despair 
When over the nest hangs a hawk in the air ! 

As she wished — "That the wars were all 

over ! " 
Wishing — ^ Oh, that the wars were all over ! " 

"Tis seven lone Sundays," she said, "since he 

came 
O'er the stones of the river — oh, was I to blame. 
When he said to me, * Nan, I'll go and fight with 

the boys ! ' 
That I kissed him and blessed him, tho' mute was 
my voice ? " 

Then she prayed — "That the wars were all 
over I " 

Praying— "Oh, that the wars were all over " 
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" Last week, the Yeos called to the smith by the 

piers, 
And they kindled the thatch 'round his family's 

ears; 
And Larry, poor gorsoon ! — not fifteen years old 
They whipped thro' the street — but no secrets he 
told." 

And she sighed — "That the wars were all 
over 1 " 

Sighing — " Oh, that the wars were all over ! " 

"God cross them, the ruffians! — we hid in the 

wheat, 
And their bullets flew after the tracks of our feet : 
Till they shot little Julia wrapped up in my 

shawl ! — 
O Shemus ! O Shemus 1 where are you at all ? " 

Then she sobbed — "That the wars were all 
over ! " 

Sobbing — " Oh, that the wars were all over ! " 

" Sure you can't half believe them ! — they say we 

are beat : 
That our poor lads are making a bloody retreat 1 
Oh, it can't be — it can't be ! if, Shemus, like you, 
The neighbouring boys were a quarter as true ! " 

Still she cried — "That the wars were all 
over ! " 

Crying — " Oh, that the wars were all over 1 " 

" I'll put on my beaver and black corded gown ; 
And I'll start off to Tullow and ransack the town — 
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'Twill be hard if I don't find the truth o' their tale ; 
Sure the bell-man will tell me at once, I'll go bail!" 

Then she wished — "That the wars were all 
over ! " 

Wishing — " Oh, that the wars were all over ! " 

She passed in the night by the Bridge of Knocklo ; 
And there in the ledge nook stood smoking, a 

Yeo: 
He primed his horse-pistol and fired at the mark, 
And shot the poor wife thro' the heart, in the dark ! 

And she sighed — "That the wars were all 
over 1 " 

But she died ere the wars were all over. 
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AT THE THREE BULLET 

GATE. 

AN EPISODE IN ' NINETY-EIGHT. 

YOU*VE never heard the story, Masther Ned? — 
Och, sure, 'tis thrue for you — I should have 
said, 
IVe never tould it, for I've only been 
Amongst yous for a year, last Hallowe'en ; 
An' youVe been up in Dublin all that time, 
A-makin' money. Well, the story's prime 1 — 
I heard it from a man that fought at Ross, 
My mother's uncle. There, without much loss. 
The Boys had aisy gained the victhory 
Upon the King, but for the drink ! mochree ! 
But weren't they the fools? Three times they 

dhrove 
The soldiers past the wooden bridge above, 
An' then went dhrinkin' thro' the town. Ah, well ! — 
We know the rest ! I only want to tell 
How one poor dacent boy, cut off that night 
From all his comrades, made a darlin' fight ! 
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You see, the English general had his force 

In grand review that night, both foot an' horse, 

When who comes steppin' like a grenadier. 

Out of a burnin' house beside the pier, 

But Lory Doyle — a strappin' Carlow lad — 

He'd been asleep there, for no rest he had 

For near a fortnight, an' he'd fought all day 

In three big battles. There, my dear, he lay. 

Till, waken'd by the burnin' an' the rout, 

He yawned an' stretched, an* — boldly marches out ! 

They wondered, sure enough, at seein* the like. 

So aisy in his gait — a six foot pike 

Upon his shoulder — makin' for a gap. 

As unconsarned as any quiet chap 

That goes out at the dawn o' day to plough 

Or sow or rape the harvest. Anyhow, 

They got their muskets ready, primed an' all, 

To shoot him, only waitin' for the call 

To make the life go from him. But, my dear ! 

Out rides a big fat throoper from the rere. 

An' says : — *' Laive him to me — I'll show yous 

fun ! " 
An' no one stopped him, an' he galloped on 
To where young Lory was, just bare in view 
Inside the gap ; an' there they watched the two. 

Bould Lory wheeled around an' stood on guard, 

An' when the horseman raitched him, met the sword 

Right clever pn his pike, an' gev a smile ! — 

You'd hear the throoper cursin* half a mile. 

To find he hadn't kilt him all at once, 

To find, too, that his man was not a dunce, 
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But knew a thing or two ; an' then he sought 
To cleave the pikehead from its pole ; but, throth, 
'Twas all no use ! 'Twas then, too late, he found 
That Lory was his masther an* was bound 
To win the day ; an' big cowld drops of sweat 
Rolled down his forehead an' his teeth were set. 
(For somethin' tould him that his time was come — 
An^ so it was f) Sure, Lory felt at home, 
At crossin' sticks ; an' whistlin' out an air. 
He barred the blows as in Bunclody fair. 
He often did to part two bosom friends 
Without a stroke. 

At last, " 'Tis time it ends," 
Says Lory to himself — " 111 have to clear, 
Or all the army will be marchin' here I " — 
An' with the word he piked the horse's neck 
To make it start. The throoper had to check 
The horse from prancin' while he thried to meet 
Bould Lory's pike ; but soon he lost his seat, 
An' Lory, lookin' for a place to strike. 
Just saw a vacancy to suit the pike. 
An' home it went into the very spine — 
Whoo 1 down the throoper came without a sign ! 

Sure, well becomes my bould barefooted lad 
To strip the throoper of what things he had, 
Takin' from him his belt an' cartridge box, 
Before the King's grand army an' their stocks 
All levelled at him. Troth, the soldiers said, 
Their general wouldn't let them shoot him dead. 
He was so brave ; that by the rules o' war 
The cartridge box an' belt were his. Begor ! 
(They said), if he took any other thing, 
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They would be given lave to have their fling ! — 
Well, maybe so ! But, Masther Ned, I'm right 
In sayin' Lory Doyle was out o' sight 
Before they got their senses ; for, God knows, 
There wasn't much compassion in the Yeos 
For boys like him I . . . 

We couldn't tell what end 
Of him. His poor ould mother sent a friend 
To find him ; but she never knew his fate, 
Only— ^if was prayed for afiher 'Ninety-Eight ! 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 

GAELIC. 

MUNSTER SEA LILT. 

I'VE a sweetheart in Ennis, a sweetheart in 
Clare, 
And a dear little colleen in Ballynagare. 
In the Town o' the Woods there's a girl with a 

kiss, 
For all that, I'll leave her there, just as she is. 

There's a colleen in Youghal, my pleasure and joy, 
With a crown in her purse and a glass for her boy ; 
And if she's not wed, when I sail there from this, 
I'll kiss her and leave her there, just as she is. 
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THE YELLOW BITTERN. 

(This song, which was sung in Gaelic by Mr. Roy of 
Donegal, at the F^is Ce6il in Belfast, 1898, and for the 
singing; of which he was awarded a prize, was composed by 
Cathal Bnidhe, an itinerant bard who lived at the beginning 
of the last century. During a very severe winter, when even 
the rivers were frozen over, the fambhed poet came to a rock 
whereon lay a. bittern (Buinne&n Buidhe, a kind of heron) 
stretched out dead. The unfortunate bird had actually died 
of thirst, and the bard, seeing a resemblance to his own 
approaching end, wrote the following song.) 

OH, Buinnedn Buidhe,* 'tis my grief and sorrow 
To see you stark on the stones below ; 
Now wine from water, this wintry morrow 

Poor bird o' the marsb, you would not know. 
No draught for you ran with the river. 

As by its border you gasped for breath ; 
'Twill be soon my case — I have no kind giver 
Of a cup to stay the hand of Death. 

Not a bird that flies in the blue I pity, 
The blackbird, lark, or grey-winged crane ; 

Tis for you alone that I pour this ditty, 
A song from a heart grown dark with pain, 

' Pronounced Bwin'yaun Bwee. 
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But, oh, had I known by word or token, 
You were under woe, I had quickly hied. 

And the ice on Loch MacNean had broken, 
And brought you life from its frozen tide. 

'Tis years ago, my own fair lover 

Forewarned me of death in the flowing bowl ; 
But I said, my dear, the wide world over 

As often it saves the sinking soul. 
And, girl of the gold hair, ring'd and curl'd. 

Not he who frowns on the cup of doom, 
Nor the merry heart that would drink the world, 

Can get one drop in the icy tomb. 

I loved this maid of the clust'ring curls. 

The sweetest one on this earthly sphere, 
But the chosen queen of a thousand girls 

Left the wandering bard forsaken here. 
'Tis my bitter grief that I was not taken 

To God, the day of my christening morn. 
Ere the whispering maidens their heads had 
shaken 

At the witless boy she left forlorn. 

One day, foot weary and bruised and broken, 

I passed and saw her beside her door ; 
And I prayed in vain for a kind word spoken, 

And a kiss, till I drank her health once more. 
Twas my daily moan for many a morrow, 

I am withered now, and we are not wed, 
And shall never be ; yet, I pray that sorrow, 

Avoumeen O ! may spare your head. 
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FATHER CONN O'DONNELL'S 
INCANTATION. 

(A girl named Sheela Tavish, foolishly imagining that she 
was haunted by a fairy, came in 1760 to Canon O'l3onnell of 
Newcastle, Co. Limerick, who composed this humorous, 
satirical poem for her.) 

HEAVEN shield you little Sheela, and may 
peace pursue 
Your dear feet that trip at evening o'er the dreepy 

dew, 
From this evil one who grieving for your glad face 

grew, 
And who teases you unceasingly with thoughts 
untrue. 

Not a Shee* that disobedient to the Faylands 

flew 
Out of Eden's happy regions but my wrath shall 

rue; 
For the seeds of all diseases 'fore their shoes I'll 

strew 
If my Sheela be impeded by their crafty crew. 

' Shee (sighe) a £ury. 
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I will scribble off to Eval in her black Norse 

bnigh — 
The sweet queen of the free Breena by the broad 

seas blue — 
And beseech her to ill-treat, with twisted thong 

and thew, 
This deceiver over eager for your soul to sue. 

I believe he's some intriguer, who no neighbour 

knew, 
Since his leader sent him weeping out of Lordn 

Rhu;' 
Or some beardless imp from Ef€ whom her Druids 

threw 
'Neath a dreamy tree of sleeping, who annoys anew. 

Ill entreat him then to seek a fairy wife to woo, 
Or beneath the Lee I'll keep him deeply veiled 

from view. 
Where I'll see that Sheenads' beat him till his 

back is blue; 
So in peace go, little Sheela, and the bright ale 

brew. 

' A femous fairy fort or palace. 
■ The river fairies. 
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CORMAC 6G. 

(From the following song it would appear that the girl, 
who was well dowered, was fond of her poor lover, but that her 
people would not allow her to marry him, and he was obliged 
to leave the country. Daring the composition of ^he song, 
she makes her appearance, and, having joined him, furnishes 
the concluding stanza. The original is given in Edward 
Walsh's popular Irish Songs, p. 53. ) 

THE wood doves are coo-cooing, for summer 
home has come I 
And above the round tops of the trees the blossoms 

burst in bloom ; 
On the wave the fretted cresses cluster glassily and 

grey, 
And the honey from the bee-hive trickles down 
a-through the clay. 

And full many a nut and berry high in yonder 
green wood grows, 

Where my pleasant little maiden o' the slender 
figure goes ! 

Because she has a hundred cows with steeds and 
lambs in store, 

My ruin ! I am driven from her and Lee's trout- 
haunted shore ! 
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All the small birds are a-making voice and music 

'round us now, 
And the calves are lowing plaintively for comfort 

from the cow ; 
And the fish are tearing tangled in the grasses o'er 

the weir, 
While my own poor self and Cormac Ogue alone 

stay weeping here ! 
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SHAUN A' BURKE. 

(The original of this song was taken down by Mr. J. J. 
Lyons from the dictation of Mrs. M*Cann, a native of 
Feenagh, Co. Limerick. It appeared in the Tuam News^ 
1892.) 

SHAUN A' BURKE, you have grieved my 
heart 1 
Bird o* the sea, with a breast like snow : 
Come, listen, a secret I would impart — 
No lover I have, and I love you so ! 

You tell me, indeed, to myself be kind — 
To pursue you not if I lose not shame ; 

You tell me all women can lovers find, 
And I have not reason to bring you blame. 

But you promised, z! Burke, I would see the hour 
I would be your own, amid wine and song. 

With meat and with bread of the fine white flour — 
Ah, love, was it I who wrought the wrong ? 

Shaun a' Burke, you have left me in grief ! 

Bird o' the sea, with a breast like snow ; 
My bird o' the sea from his ocean reef. 

At the light of the dawn, did whistling go. 
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I come to your house, and your bawn I see, 
And your barns and lofts of golden wheat, 

And your table stored, and your new wife's gle 
Mary a' Burke, who takes my seat. 

Ah, woman who won him, mock not my sigh. 
For your house to me is my true love's tomb 

In my purse two curls from his tresses lie. 
And his little child leaps in my womb ! 
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MAC CABE'S LAMENT FOR 

CAROLAN. 

(Original in Miss Brooke's " Reliques of Irish Poetry," 
p. 3«») 

I TRAVELLED to see the one friend of my 
heart, and I sat me upon the way, 
And where fell the light of my aged eyes but upon 

his mound of clay ! 
Unknown to me, in his grave he slept, and a world 

of tears I shed 
As I sank on the hard cold flag that closed the 
door of his narrow bed. 

I have little speech — all my words are gone ; nor, 

indeed, is it cause for blame 
In a poor old man like myself, to-night whose 

lamp is a flickering flame ; 
I can only say, no pang, no pain, no affliction the 

spirit rends 
Like the loss of a life-long comrade, and the part 

ing of two old friends ! 

Tis the seal on my share of sorrow ! Tis the 
breaking of my poor heart ! 
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To see the sweetest of bards in the world with the 

sweetest of harps depart ! 
I can hardly breathe ! One only there was who 

carried a heavier Rood : 
Like His, the tears that channel my cheeks this 

night are tears of blood ! 
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FAIRY SONGS. 



THE BLACKTHORN BUSH. 



AN OLD woman's STORY. 



A STORY, a Story ? Nay, what shall I tell 
When my days are not long in the land ? 
But there's few in the town and the country as well, 

Had a fairy alive to the hand ! 
To the hand, young girls ! I was younger than now, 

And my heart sang as blithe as a thrush. 
When I'd sit down a-milking my little Kerry cow. 
By the side of the Blackthorn Bush — 

Hush ! hush ! 
By the side of the Blackthorn Bush. 

One evening I went in my grass green frock, 

And my little cow had not come, 
When I heard tick, tack! like our old wooden 
clock. 

That my grandfather first brought home. 
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Tick, tack ! tick, tack ! but nothing could I scan, 

So I made a Shee-ring of a rush, 
And, what did I see but a little red man 

Sitting under my Blackthorn Bush — 
Hush ! hush ! 

Sitting under my Blackthorn Bush. 

A little red man — ^just a hop o' my thumb — 

With a buckled shoe on his knee ; 
And he hammering it like the head of a drum, 

For a fairy shoemaker was he. 
A real fairy man, who could fill up a sack — 

Oh, I ran with a breathless rush ; 
And I clasped him around by the middle of the 
back, 

As he sat by the Blackthorn Bush — 
Hush ! hush ! 

Good luck to my Blackthorn Bush. 

" Now, my gay little man," and " My deeshie man 
dear. 

You must show me the fairy store ; 
For my fortune is making for many a long year. 

And I cannot, cannot make it more." 
Then I thought of Conn, my bonnie boy bold — 

And the happy thought lit a blush ; 
I could wed him at once if I squeezed this gold 

From the man by the Blackthorn Bush — 
Hush ! hush ! 

From the man by the Blackthorn Bush. 

" Now, my gay little man, with your cap and hood! 
Come I " I cried, " the secret unfold I " 
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Arid he said where the feet of the rainbow stood 

There was hidden a chest of gold. 
" Nay, nay, little man, you must tell me true ! " 

And I gave his body a crush ; 
And he showed me a bdliaun* that lonely grew 

In the field of the Blackthorn Bush — 
Hush ! hush ! 

In the field of the Blackthorn Bush. 

'Twas a lone bdliaun, and a tall bdliaun, 

And the only one I could see ; 
But I held him tight as I marched him on^ 

Till he showed the very spot to me. 
" Come, father! come, brother! come, my own boy, 
Conn!" 

Och ! I gave him a finger push ; 
And my little wee man with the red suit on 

Ran under the Blackthorn Bush — 
Hush ! hush ! 

Ran under the Blackthorn Bush, 

They came to the field where the boliaun grew 

In a spot all bare and old ; 
But instead of one, a thousand or two 

Lit the place with their stars of gold. 
I ran from Conn, and I cried my fill. 

But he followed and made me blush, 
Saying, " Sad little one, sure, I love you still, 

Come and sit by the Blackthorn Bush " — 
Hush ! hush ! 

We kissed by the Blackthorn Bush. 

* The ragweed. 
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"Yea, I will go with you whither you will, where- 
soever a maiden can." 

*' Open, open, Sea," he cried, " and let the Light 
o' the Waters through." 

" Aye," said the girl, with a piteous sigh, ^' and let 
the Fair Maid, too." 

Dark was the way till they reached the sun — "Still 
will you go?" said the dead young man. 

" Yea, I will go with you, whither you will, where- 
soever a maiden can." 

" Open, open. Sun," he cried, " and let the Light 
o' the Worid a-through." 

" Aye," said the girl, with a joyful cry, " and let 
the Fair Maid, too." 
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BROWN BEAR OF NORWAY. 



AN IRISH FOLK-LORE SONG. 

i i Ti^O WNBear of Norway, turn to me ! 
-^ Four long years I was wed to thee: 
Three sweet babes I bore to thee : 
Brown Bear of Norway, turn to mel^^ 

So sang the wife by her husband's pillow, kissing 

the lids that in sleep were laced ; 
O'er hill and hollow, by rock and river, led by his 

wolfhound, him had she traced ; 
But found him sharing a stranger's palace, a 

glittering veil o'er his memory thrown, 
Wooed by the lips of a fairy lover, and fondly 

thinking they were her own. 
For him the links of the past were broken, the 

new and false seemed the old and true ; 
And so, held down by the pin of slumber, her 

song of sorrow he never knew. 
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" Brown Bear of Norway^ turn to me / 
Four long years I was wed to thee : 
Three sweet babes I bore to thee : 
Brown Bear of Norway, turn to me!^^ 

Again she stole to the magic chamber, and kissed 

the lids that were sealed to her. 
Him had she met in the sally gardens, when cocks 

were crowing and maids astir ; 
But he had passed as orie would a henwife, who, in 

the basse-court doth feed her brood, 
To whom one speaks not, but greeteth kindly, 

because such natures are free and rude. 
Yet he had seen her, and turned to scan her, in 

that her face was a man's delight ; 
In vain their meeting, spellbound, he heard not 

her song of sorrow the live-long night. 

" Brown Bear of Norway y turn to me I 
Four long years I was wed to thee : 
Three sweet babes I bore to thee : 
Brown Bear of Norway , turn to me/*^ 

The third night going, she changed his pillow, and 

on her bosom enthroned his head. 
Him had she met in the sally gardens, when birds 

were silent and maids a-bed. 
He had asked her name of the comely henwife 

and heard unmoved of her ancient line, 
Passed,till she whispered — "Brown Bear of Norway, 

drink not to-night of the cowslip wine ! " 
Then stood bewildered like one who loses a dreamy 

path in a fever-quest. 
And so she came and her song of sorrow sang in 

the ear on her throbbing breast. 
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" Brown Bear of Norway ^ turn to me ! 
Four long years 1 was wed to thee : 
Three sweet babes I bore to thee : 
Brown Bear of Norway^ turn to met " 

She raised the Coolun that crowned his forehead, 

and with gentle fingers his lids unlaced ; 
But no soul looked out from the opened oriels, 

but all within was a viewless waste. 
" Brown Bear of Norway — Brown Bear of Norway ! 

You sleep who drank not 1 " she cried aghast ; 
And the rings exchanged in their early wooing into 

the goblet of wine she cast. 
Then came the rushing of wings and bodies, and 

the castle quivered beneath their feet, 
And left them clasped in their own green garden, 

giving and taking love's kisses sweet. 
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INVER OLVIN. 

A LEGEND OF THE DELVIN WATER 
(iNBHER AILLBHIN). 



PART I. 

SONG OF THE COMING TIDE. 

ROUND and round the wicker vessel spun 
upon the sea : 
Vain it wrestled with a power, rooted like a tree. 
Cried Red Ruagh, The Cormorant: — *^Now, who 

will dare to go 
Down and prise the mighty jaw that holds the 

boat below?" 
None spake out, whereon the Diver clove the 

current strong I 
{Bravely inwards^ Inver Olviriy flows thy tidal 

song/) 
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Ruagh arose and cleared his vision, but no boat 

he saw. 
Battling there, alone and hopeless, he beheld with 

awe 
Three white corachs, strangely fashioned — snowy 

bone and skin, 
Each with three fair morow maids — the fairies' 

ocean kin! — 
Three times three young mariners — in sooth, a 

charming throng ! 
{Brightly inwards^ Inver Olvin, flows thy tidal 

song/) 

"Sail with us, bold Cormorant?" nine coaxing 
voices cried. 

Soon, a wearied arm had caught a vessel's bend- 
ing side ; 

Soon, a dripping heel had crossed — then merrily 
they passed 

Waves of white and seas of green and deeps of 
blue. At last 

Cri^d the maids : — " Now shall the Fair take 
homage from the Strong ! " 

{Joyful inwards J Inver Olvin^ flows thy tidal song f) 

Nine short nights of love and dalliance passed he 

in their cave ; 
Wherein to the comely merqueen plighted troth 

he gave, 
Saying then : — " O Love, I've sworn that I a week 

would go 
Where my foster brother dwells on Alba's hills of 

snow — 
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Seven days from our forever, Love, will not be 

long ! " 
{Slowly inwards^ Inver Olvin^ flows thy tidal 

song!) 



PART II. 

SONG OF THE GOING TIDE, 

Rolled the orbs of gold and silver o'er the chang- 
ing sky : 

Seven years the fisher people heard the morows' 
cry ! 

Then the Cormorant returned, but shunned their 
pearly land, 

Sailing southward, till he coasted Olvin's velvet 
strand ; 

Landed there, he left forlorn a maiden and her 
wrong! 

(Slowly onwards^ Inver Olvin^ ebbs thy tidal song!) 

To his Doon of threefold welcome, wine and tale 

and lay 
Came nine morows 'neath the moon — in sooth a 

sad array ! 
One, the leader of the mourners held a boy most 

fair. 
Child of ocean birth and nature with soft silky hair, 
And the seal's grave eyes of sorrow — ^loud she 

sobbed and long ! — 
{Sadly onwards^ Inver Olvin^ ebbs thy tidal song!) 
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" Open, Ruagh ? " she sighed, and weary, laid her 

down to wait ; 
But no hand to her unfastened Ruagh's unyielding 

gate. 
Whereto came the Cormorant, and, scowling on 

the band. 
Stood upon the watchers' mound and shook a 

knuckled hand — 
" Now in turn the Fair," he scoffed, " must bow 

before the Strong ! " 
{Darkly onwards, Inver Olvin, ebbs thy tidal 

song!) 

Froze the tears ! She drew her skean, and struck 
her son's young head 

Off its glossy shoulder blades — " Now, Ruagh ! " 
she fiercely said, 

" Take, at least, your own, your own I " and o'er 
the earthen mound. 

Flung the gory ball of flesh, that with a horrid 
sound 

Smote the head of him who wrought her maiden- 
hood the wrong ! 

{Faintly onwards, Inver Olvin, ebbs thy tidal 
song /) 
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FATHER TOM AND THE 

FAIRIES. 

GOOD Father Tom was seventy-one — 
Too old to go on a midnight call ; 
But as young Father Pat had gone 

To a kinsman's distant funeral, 
The old priest rode eight miles at night 
And he left a soul on Heaven's path ; 
But plodding home, when the world was white. 
He could not cross the fairy rath ! 

" Nay, what alarms you, Rose Macrume ? " 

He said, and stroked the startled beast ; 
" There's not an imp that loves the gloom 

Can hurt or harm God's holy priest." 
But as he spoke the moon unfurled 

A radiant banner o'er the sky ; 
And he saw the King o' the Western World 

At the head of the fairy chivalry ! 

He crossed his brow and lips and breast 
And he breathed a pray'r before he cried ; — 
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" Who are you ? '' And they said, distressed ;- 
" We're the Clanna Shee of the sun denied ! 

Tell us, O Priest ! though cursed we be 
While time on earth its course will run, 

On the Judgment Day shall we not see 
The face of Him who made the sun?" 

They paused for his long pondered words : 

The dew dripped slowly from the thorn ; 
A sleepy chirp came from the birds. 

That took the moonlight for the mom ; 
" Do you believe in Him ? " he said — 

" Do you adore — do you obey ? " 
They shrieked — o-chone ! — to wake the dead— 

" Come nevery Priest, that Judgment Day ! " 
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THE FAIRY CHILD. 

WE cleansed a shovel, and put upon it, the 
unshapely thing in the mother's bed ; 
And when, outside, on a bench of rushes we set it 
shrieking, the spaeman said : — 
" Come, Fairy Mother, take back your child ! — 
We have given him drink, we have given him 

food; 
And our Vanithee to your babe was good ; 
But he is not born of our flesh and blood ! — 
Come, Fairy Mother, give back our child ! " 

We joined our hands and a circle making, three 

times we circled its rushy bed ; 
But the urchin screamed like a body burning, and 
again appealing, the spaeman said : — 
" Come, Fairy Mother, take back your child ! — 
We will put out food on the harvest sheet, 
On the new mown grass, on the sheaves of 

wheat — 
We will load our dresser with juicy meat ! — 
Come, Fairy Mother, give back our child I '* 
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THE COHALEEN DRUITH 
(the little magic cap). 

A fisherman having captured a mermaid by snatching her 
cohaleen druith or magic cap, without which she could not 
return to her people, she became his wife and the mother of 
his children. One day their little girl found the cap hidden 
in the thatch, and gave it to her mother. On getting it, the 
fairy put it on, bade a feeling farewell to her husband and 
children, and departed into the sea. A Macamore, literally, 
'* Son of the Sea," is the name given an inhabitant of the 
north-east coast of Wexford. 

^T^HE old beech tree at the end of the house 
-*• Goes a-shaking, a-shaking/ 
While my song is making. 

The Macamore turned in a sleepless bed, when the 

sun was high on a day in autumn — 
Nine long nights had his nets been spread, but no 

fishful wind its wealth had brought him I 
Restless, he turned, till thro' the door, with its 

three stone steps to the kitchen leading. 
He saw his wife on her speckless floor, singing a 

song and the house bread kneading. 
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Just then a gay sunbeam kissed her mouth, that 

curved as pure as a saint's in Heaven, 
And he blessed the night when a wave from the 

south, this fairy wife to his arms had driven ! 
He saw his boys by the fire of peat, tickling its ribs 

to join their laughter ; 
And he heard overhead his daughter's feet, tripping 

across the quivering rafter ! 

The old buck tree at the end of the house 
Goes a-springingy a-springing! 
While my song is singing. 

Appeased, he turned and closed his eyes, but again 

he turned from the side of slumber ; 
For someone pattered with joyful cries down from 

the loft that held the lumber ; 
And he saw his little one flitting past and climb to 

her nest on her mother's bosom ! 
Holding a wonderful treasure fast in a hand, like a 

dusty wayside blossom ! — 
" Mother O ! mother O ! what do I bring? 'Twas 

folded away underneath the gable ! " 
And the mother, startled to see the thing, put down 

the child on the yeasty table. 
He saw the smile and he saw the tear, that crept in 

turn from her heart's recesses, 
As she bound her head with the fairies' gear, and 

meshed forever her golden tresses ! 

The old beech tree at the end of the house 
Goes a-bendingy a-bending/ 
For my song is ending. 
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She rushed to the doorway and kneeling cried — 
" Farewell, my joys ! Farewell, my pleasures ! 

Farewell, O husband, my bosom's pride ! Fare- 
well, O children, my thousand treasures 1 

I am going back to my people fair, to my own dear 
people beneath the billow ; 

But never again do I hope to share a happier bed 
or a sweeter pillow ! 

Farewell to you all, for ever more ! " and she fled 
o'er the path to the white cliff, weeping ; 

So swift, when the Macamore reached the door, 
down in the ocean he saw her leaping ! 

The spell was loosed which he bound her with, she 
was gone to a land to his breath forbidden — 

The fairy had found her cohaleen druiih — the coha- 
leen druiih he long had hidden ! 

77ie old beech tree at the end of the house 
Is rent and wrung; 
But my song is sung! 
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Our Bess wound a bottom of thread on the kiln, 
And a fairyman caught it and pulled with a will ; 
They said our home bird with a stranger would go. 
Oh, sorely we'll miss the fond heart she'll bestow. 

Good-morrow, good yarrow, etc. 

And Nan ate an apple by the glass in her room ; 
And waited and watched for a sweet face to come. 
A grey mist overshadowed the glass like a breath — 
God save our wild darling from danger and death. 

Good-morrow, good yarrow, etc. 

But mine is the spell of three yarrows entwined 
With sprigs of green ivy, my true love to find. 
To-night, side by side, in the bright land of dreams. 
We will trip thro' the rushes and kiss by the 
streams. 

Good-morrow, good yarrow. 
Thrice good-morrow to thee. 
From this till to-morrow 
My love bring to me. 
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Hush a by-by-by, baby ; hush a by-by-by, baby ; 

Hush a by, for a fairy is down in the Doon, 
Singing Shoheen sho, hoo-lo; and Shoheen 
sho, loo-lo ; 

Hush a by-by-by, baby — Is thusa mo roon. 

Oft o'er the fields roaming, this boy will be coming, 
His fairest of fair ones to see and behold j 

And a ring for her finger some day he will bring 
her, 
And tell her the story that never grows old. 

Hush a by-by-by, baby ; hush a by-by-by, baby ; 

Hush a by, for a fairy is down in the Doon, 
Singing Shoheen sho, hoo-lo; and Shoheen 
sho, loo-lo ; 

Hush a by-by-by, baby — Is thusa mo roon. 

He'll wed my white blossom, and on her bright 
, bosom 
She'll nurse a dear babe to a song from the 
Doon, 
With a Shoheen sho, hoo-lo ; a Shoheen sho, loo-lo, 
And she*ll whisper like me, love — Is thusa mo 
roon. 

Hush a by-by-by, baby ; hush a by-by-by, baby ; 

Hush a by, for a fairy is down in the Doon, 
Singing Shoheen sho, hoo-lo; and Shoheen 
sho, loo-lo. 

Hush a by-by-by, baby — Is thusa mo roon. 
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THE DEAR BROWN HEAD. 

OH, my dear brown head, let no tear be shed, 
For it hath no cause to flow, 
Unless 'twill start from a joyful heart 

As we tread the paths we know. 
Till we find the seat where the fairies meet, 

Where we sat in the morning dew ; 
And pledged our words 'mid the songs of birds : 
I will n^er love another but you. 

Though wide our ways, and unlike our days — 

Mine own 'mid the throng of men ; 
And your own, my sweet, at the blue hills' feet. 

In the hush of a fairy glen. 
Ah, but never yet, did my heart forget 

That glen with the girl so true ; 
Then, my dear brown head, let no tear be shed, 

I have n^er loved another but you. 
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THE POOR IRISH BOY. 



(OLIVER GOLDSMITH. ) 



ONCE, from a lone Lagenian plain 
Whose homes had been overthrown, 
There stole a silv'ry rippling strain 

Along the Loire and Rhone. 
At noon, 'neath sunny elms aflame 

A little flute piped joy — 
So sweet, they welcomed him who came — 
A wandering Irish Boy ! 

But when the fire of day swept on, 

And evening charred the trees. 
When danced Pierre and Jeanneton 

To his mad melodies. 
He'd sigh for his own village green. 

Whose dancers won renown, 
Where one was king and one was queen 

Who tired the other down 1 
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THE FATE OF CAHIR RUADH. 



A BALLAD OF THE BLACKSTAIR 
MOUNTAINS. 



(Cahir Ruadh (Red Charley) was a famous outlaw who 
infested the borders of Wexford and Carlow during the 
middle of the last century. He was rather a favourite than 
otherwise with the people, till, becoming enamoured of a 
young girl in the neighbourhood, he endeavoured to abduct 
her. Cahir Rhu's Den, the fatal chasm into which he leaped 
on being pursued and overtaken, is still pointed out on the 
Blackstair Mountain. ) 

A DRINK, a drink, my pretty maid 1 " cried 
£^ Cahir, drawing rein, 
To the miller's daughter singing down the lonely 

mountain lane ; 
He drained the draught, then suddenly his arms 

around her threw : 
** With me you'll ride, whatever betide I " said 

roving Cahir Rhu. 
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"Oh, chide me not, sweet Mary, for my rough 

and ready love — 
Ah, lonely grew the eagle on his mountain height 

above ; 
Whose stony perch and heath'ry nest and cage of 

sunny blue 
Shall shortly own a bonnier bird!" said reckless 

Cahir Rhu. 



She looked where Mam-a-cooliagh smiled across 

at Brandon hill, 
And where the tumbling Urrin overshot her 

father's mill ; 
Then came her piercing cry that thrilled the 

country thro* and thro' — 
"O father— brother — Rory Ogue! save me from 

Cahir Rhu I " 



Young Rory caught his dapple-grey, fit for an Irish 

King !— 
And though thro* his left arm he felt a bullet's 

fiery sting — 
On, on he rode and strong he rode, till side by 

side he drew, 
And he tore his darling Mary from the arms of 

Cahir Rhu 1 



" My hand to you, bold Rory Ogue 1 " the happy 

maiden cried : 
" My heart to you, brave Rory Ogue, on Cooliagh's 

heath'ry side ! 
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And welcome kith, and welcome kin, and welcome 

neighbours too, 
Who throng to hunt from Wexford's hills this 

demon Cahir Rhu ! " 

The outlaw, like a fox beset, beheld the people 
swarm — 

Saw Mary— sorest sight of all !— bind up her 

lover's arm ; 
Then down the Witches' Cave he sprang, whose 

floor no mortal knew ! — 
Thus Love, the life of all the world, was death to 

Cahir Rhu I 
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She stooped to tie her wind-blown hair 

That rivalled the morning sun ; 
When who came stealing softly there 

But her long absent one ! — 
" O love ! " she cried, as she felt his kiss, 

" To God be praise and thanks ; 
For my heart will know its old sweet bliss 

By Shannon^s flowery banks 1 " 
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CRUEL DELANY. 

A RUSTIC IDYLL. 

AS I walked by the banks of the beautiful Slaney, 
I chanced on my true love, and thus I did say : 
" Ah, sorrow's the sight of you, cruel Delany, 
To win my poor heart and then fling it away. 

" And, it's cruel Delany from you I am going 
The very next morning to cross the salt sae ; 

So, farewell, my own jewel — a cold wind is blowing — 
To your new love be kinder, when I am away." 

He caught my two hands where we stood 'neath the 
sallies. 
That border the banks of that river so gay ; 
And he cried : " Then adieu, to old Erin's green 
valleys ; 
For, my darling, I'll go with you, far, far away." 

We talked as we walked by the beautiful Slaney, 
And we made up our minds in green Erin to stay. 

Oh, I'll never more caU him my cruel Delany — 
He's as welcome to me as the flowers in May. 
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THE HIGH-CAUL CAP. 

(About twelve lines of this last century song may still be 
heard amongst very old people in South Leinster. I am re- 
taining the opening lines. The air only is given in 0*Daly's 
" Poets and Poetry of Munster," page 50.) 

What shall I do for starch and blue, 

For my high-caul cap — 

My high-caul cap ? 
Perchance a snow-white bogue* would do 

For my high-caul cap— 

My high-caul cap. 
Then I'll go lace my boddice blue, 

Put my buckles on, my cloak grey spun ; 
And trip across the fields to Truagh — 
That's what I'll do, and see the fun. 

What shall I do if Ddnal Dhu— 

O, my high-caul cap, 

My high-caul cap — 
Should pass the little girl at Truagh, 

In her high-caul, cap — 

Her high-caul cap? 

' Bogue, a soft potato. 
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He stays o'er long with Maureen Rhu, 
With her pea-green gown and beaver brown. 

Mbvrone ! 'twould break my heart in two — 
My poor heart true, to meet his frown. 



I reached the hurling-green at Truagh, 

In my high-caul cap, 

My high-caul cap ; 
When who glanced o'er but D<5nal Dhn, 

At my high-caul cap, 

My high-caul cap. 
Before his stroke the ball out flew 

By the baura pole — a glorious goal ! 
When home the Glen boys went to rue, 
To me he drew and away we stole. 

He held me to his panting breast, 

Till my high-caul cap — 

My high-caul cap. 
Lay crimpled in his arms caressed — 

O, my high-caul cap — 

Poor high-caul cap. 
My sisters say but for his joy 

That the ball rolled thro' — ah,itisn'ttrue- 
Fd ne'er have coaxed my dark-haired boy- 
My Irish boy — from Maureen Rhu. 
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IN THE NORTH COUNTHRIE. 



WITH a sigh I got down from my Rapparee's 
knee, 
And I looked at him full in the face — 
" These were empty sweet kisses youVe given to me, 

For your heart's in another place." 
In the warm, sunny South was that place, O my dear, 

Where he pined day and night to be ; 
So he rose and rode on from the sea to the sun, 
Till he came to his own counthrie. 

There, my love, he had sworn to maids, many a one, 

The same story, all over untrue ; 
Now, the red, rosy tree from my bosom is gone — 

In its place are the thyme and rue. 
And this posie of thyme and of rue, O my dear, 

I am wearing for him and me — 
Wild thyme for the rover, sad rue for the lover. 

Left behind in the North Counthrie. 

And it's O, who should heed what a young man will say. 
Or unravel the twist of his tongue, 
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When the light of an eye ever leads him astray, 
As he walks 'mid the gay and young ? 

Like a king, 'mid the merrie maids young, O my dear, 
Shall go roving my Rapparee ; 

Ah, but never again with the maid of Coleraine, 
Far away in the North Counthrie. 

And so now he is gone — let him go if he will ! 

'Tis for him I shall try not to grieve ; 
While I wait till a stranger rides over the hill 

For my wooing, some future eve. 
Here's my hand for this new love that eve, O my dear, 

Should my heart he beseech from me ; 
Ah, 'tis then, I do fear, the sad rue he will wear, 

For the maid of the North Counthrie. 
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THE DRINAN DONN 



(the sloe tree). 



AN OLD SONG RE-WRITTEN. 

AFAR and afar, the bright star of my bosom is 
gone, 
And bereft of my love, I must rore like a bird 

alone ; 
Alone, with my moan, from the dawn to the set of 

the sun, 
Then, all night with my plight 'neath the leaves of 
the Drinan Donn ! 

A fairing, last fair day, I won from my own bonnie 

boy. 
With twenty sweet kisses that filled and enthrilled 

me with joy ; 
Confuse them ! confuse them ! who told him I 

owned a new, love. 
When for him o'er the rim of the world I would 

fearlessly rove. 
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For my love he is fairer to me than a soft summer 

day, 
And sweeter his breath than the scent of the newly 

mown hay ; 
And his hair like the gold streaming boldly down 

from the sun — 

my bright love ! white as the flower of the Drinan 

Donn! 

Oh, had I a boat, on the seas I would float it and 
sail; 

1 would follow and find him and bind him I would 

not fail 1 
For, believe me, one leaf of my snowy white blossom 

to me 
Were worth all the gold uprolled from land or from 

sea ! 

Alas, pretty fair maids, were I not so shy with my 

love, 
To-day, fond united, delighted with him I might 

rove; 
O winter of woe 1 the white snow on my bosom 

lies wan, 
Where long lay the summer bright spray of my 

Drinan Donn I 
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THE BROWN GIRL. 



A fisherman's love song. 



FROM Arran to Kerry, an islander merry, 
I sailed, till I chanced on a charming young 
maid — 
Though fit for an earl is my bonnie Brown Girl 
She gave me her love, a poor fisher by trade ! 

But while we were meeting each bright summer 
evening 
The blackest of treason they plotted within — 
To- a yellow-skinned churl they would sell my 
Brown Girl, 
For him and his urchins to card and to spin. 

And so, from her chamber, unknowing the danger, 
She flew to my arms when they barred me the 
door; 
And here's a brown curl from my bonnie Brown 
Girl— 
Ochone, for the gold, but 'tis sad to be poor ! 
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For hsld I the lease of the East or West Indies, 
Or all the gold pieces in Holland and Spain, 
With diamond and pearl I would deck my Brown 
Girl— 

light of my life ! shall I see you again ? 

There's a hurt on my forehead, but worth I got^or 

it; 

The yellow one followed and hissed 'neath his 
breath — 
My brain's in a whirl, for they say, my Brown Girl, 

1 lelt him stretched out at the door of the death ! 

And, it's O, if you'd share with me, love, if you care 
for me, 

A fisherboy's fortune in Arran apart, 
My sails I'd unfurl, and away, my Brown Girl, 

I'd rock you to sleep on the throb of my heart ! 
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PRETTY m6iRIN O! 



COME ye down the stairs, pretty Mdreen O ! 
Come ye down the stairs, pretty Moreen O ! 
Come ye down the stairs and throw back your 

yellow hairs 
For a reel on the green with your Bouchaleen O ! 

I say and I say, (as I said long ago), 

That with you to the dance green I will not 

go; 
That my hand in yours you shall never, never 

hold. 
With your red, red coat and tassels of gold ! 

What matters it, I ween, pretty M6reen O ! 
The scarlet or green, pretty M6reen O ! 
What matters it, I ween, if in scarlet I be seen 
In a reel on the green with my Stdreen O ? 

I say and I say (as I said long ago). 
That with you o'er the world I would reap and 
sow ! 
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THE BONNIE BLUE 
HANDKERCHIEF. 

AN OLD SONG RE-WRITTEN. 

AS I went out to walk on a morning in May, 
I met with a sweet little maid on the way, 
With cheeks like the rose and with hair like . the 

whin, 
And a bonnie blue handkerchief under her chin. 

"Pray, where are you going?" said I, "pretty 

maid." 
Said she, "To the cottage beyond in the glade; 
There my mother and I all the morning will spin. 
With my bonnie blue handkerchief under my chin." 

'* Pray why do you wear that blue favour ? " I cried. 
"Tis the custom down here," she demurely 

replied ; 
" I'd be out of the world, or the fashion be in, 
With a bonnie blue handkerchief under my chin." 
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" Pray, what would you do, if a loving young man 

To kiss you in earnest this moment began ? " 

" Something else," she replied, " he should give me 

to win, 
With my bonnie blue handkerchief under my 

chin." 

I pulled out my purse and I took out a ring, 

And I said, "Pretty maid, isn't this the right 

thing ? 
For as true as this gold is my true heart within 
To that bonnie blue handkerchief under your 

chin." 

Though we live in the city, far, far, from the glen. 
With her by my side, I'm tiie proudest of men ; 
Oh, I still bless the day when she went out to spin. 
With a bonnie blue handkerchief, under her chin. 
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THE FOGGY DEW. 

ALIGHT-HEARTED bachelor, careless and 
gay, I followed the raking trade ; 
And the sole delight of my roving life was to court 

a pretty maid. 
Till one eve I strolled thro' the green and gold of 

the meadows by Shanew ; 
And a maiden brown in a grass green gown tripped 
over the foggy dew. 

And " Farewell," I said, " to Nan O'Neill," and 

" Farewell to Maureen Moore," 
And " Farewell," I said, "and along farewell to you, 

sweet Margad Poore ; 
For a spell at last is o'er me cast, yon star I must 

pursue." 
And away I sped to the dear brown head, that eve, 

o'er the foggy dew. 

I know not what I said to her, nor yet her words 

to me; 
Nor can I tell how it befel I kissed her three 

times three. 
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But we met again in the old green glen — ah, well, 

the wee folk knew, 
Whose were the feet that tripped so fleet each eve 

o'er the foggy dew. 

I will take my bonnie brown-haired girl, whom I 

love as I love my life \ 
I will take my bonnie brown-haired girl, and make 

her my own dear wife. 
She is all the world, and its worlds to me, my saint, 

my sweetheart true ; 
And whenever she looks and smiles on me, I tliink 

of the foggy dew. 
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SLAUN LATH. 



AN IRISH SERENADE. 

SLAUN LATHI to-night in the bdreen, 
By the gate that locks the bawn, 
I breathe a prayer for you, my stdreen, 
And your household, every one. 

Slaufiy slaun^ with you, my dear ; 

S/aun, slaufiy with every one ; 
Till the cocks at morning clear, 

Cry out : Mock na Ho-ya slaun I ' 

You, Ned, our bold vet'ran soldier, 

Dream of days that yet shall dawn, 
Till the old cock, stretching o'er his shoulder. 

Cries out : Mock na Ho-ya slaun I 

Slaun^ slauny etc. 

' The crowing of the cock rendered into phonetic Irish. 
It means *' The Son of the Virgin is safe. A beautiful 
legend has it that this cry was made by the cock on the 
morning of Chiist's Resurrection. 
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You, Nell, her bustling merry mother, 
Dream of happy home and bawn, 

Till the house cocks, answering each other, 
Cry out : Mock na Ho-ya slaun I 

Slaun^ slaun^ etc. 

You, Mogue, my comrade ever leading, 

Dream of hurlers on the lawn. 
Till the young cock, striving and succeeding, 

Cries out : Mock na Ho-ya slaun 1 

Slaun^ slautty etc. 

You, Rose, my bonnie brown-haired lover. 
Dream of me^ your faithful one. 

Till the young cocks, thrice three times over. 
Cry out : Mock na Ho-ya slaun / 

Slaun^ slaun, etc. 
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HUMOROUS AND 
CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES 
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KITTY WHITE. 

HERE'S Kitty comin* on a car, an' here am I 
kilt walkin', 
An' by the wear an' tear o' war ! for six months 

we're not talkin', 
All over purty Bessie Brown, beyant, from Mula- 

heather, 
That I met comin* out o' town, an* we drove home 

together. 
I thought to stale by Kitty's gate, an' faith, she 

chanced to hear me — 
Now all the judges in the great big law coorts 

wouldn't clear me ! 
For, when I rambled to her house — how for a dance 

I'd want her — 
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The girl as quiet as a mouse, flew at me like a 

panther. 
" What ails you, Kitty O ? " says I, " you look as 

hot as musthard I " 
Troth, cowld as ice was her reply, as up the stairs 

she fiusthered : 
" Snow to your heels, Pat O ! " says she ; " dar you 

come next or nigh me I " 
So I'll trate her as she trates me, when she comes 

drivin' by me. 

'Tis good-bye to love's good-morrow, 
And good-bye to love's good-night ; 

I'm the bosom friend of sorrow 
Since I parted Kitty White ! 

I'll go an' lean across the gate, an' keep on never 

heedin' ; 
I'll look beyant at Pether's whate, an' where his 

boys are weedin'. 
" Good-mornin' kindly. Patsy Blake," I hear her 

sweetly sayin' ; 
An' tho' I'd die dead for her sake, no heed, mor- 

'yah, I'm payin'. 
" Good-mornin', Patsy, won't you spake ? " — I'm 

squintin' o'er my shadow. 
An' try to watch a corny-crake hop steppin' through 

the meadow. 
" Good-mornin', Patsy, catCt you spake ? " — I'm 

like that beetle bothered, 
That's bangin' up agen the rake the sky is gettin' 

smothered. 
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I knew the hate would bring the rain,; as black as 

pitch 'tis growin' — 
" D'ye hear me ? " Kitty cries again, " I'm thinkin*, 

Pat, of goin'! " 
But here I'm proppin' up the gate, although my 

tongue is scorchin' — 
Troth, if I'd always hould my prate like now, I'd 

make a fortune ! 



No good-mornin' for good-morrow, 
No good-evenin' for good-night ; 

Ah, I never knew you, sorrow, 
Till I vexed young Kitty White ! 

" Well, good-bye, Pat," — she's sighin' now, it breaks 

my heart to hear her ; 
An', sure enough, she's cryin' now — poor Kitty, I 

must cheer her ! 
Around I'm turnin' in surprise : a tear is after 

fallin' 
Down from her two good-lookin' eyes ! Says she : 

" I'm tired o' callih'." 
" The sorrow call heard Patsy Blake," says I, " you 

must be jokin'. 
Unless a wan songed corny-crake down in the 

meadow croakin' ; 
An' troth, my ears are sharp enough when Peg calls 

me to dinner." 
"Oh, dear!" says Kitty, in a huff, "just listen to 

the sinner ! 
He stands there like a thirsty drake up at the 

weather gawkin', 
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The ne'er a word at all he'd spake, an' I for hours 

talkin' ! " 
" Och, true," says I, "how could I hear, an* I struck 

dumb with sorrow ? 
To think, for over half a year, you'd never say 

good-morrow ! " 

Ah, good-bye to our good-morrow, 
An' good bye to our good-night ; 

For each look's a sword of sorrow 
That I get from Kitty White ! 

Says she, " Yourself's the cause o' this, out drivin* 

with another ! " 
" Och, Kitty, no 1 " " But, Patsy, yes ! " " Sure 

she might be your mother ; 
I'll swear," says I, *' 'twas Barney's aunt, that came 

to nurse his childer. 
She put upon me for a jaunt, an', Kitty O! I 

killed her ! 
I joulted her from left to right, an' made her cry 

0-chonie ! 
For keepin' me from you that night ; but, sure, I 

lamed the pony ! 
An' now," says I, "if that's a lie, I'll never tell 

another. 
But shut my mouth at once an' die ! " Says Kitty, 

" Die ? och, bother ! " 
" Well then," says I, "I'd like a seat, but I'm afeerd 

to ask it I " 
An' with the word, down at her feet she puts her 

little basket ; 
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Troth, I'm the boy to win a cup ! in less than half 

a minute 
She has a driver sittin' up — an' 'tis meself is in it ! 

'Tis good-momin' for good-morrow, 
An' good-evenin' for good-night ; 

An' a long good-bye to sorrow. 
With meself an' Kitty White ! 
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SALUTATIONS FROM AN 
IRISH HILL. 

I FEEL just like a king on high amid the furze 
and heather ; 
The air around is calm and still, it wouldn't float a 

feather ! 
O'er half the country I can see, while up the bridle 

path 
Comes Jimmy Bawn for bilberries. Ho, Jimmy, 

bannaght lath ! 
Although you robbed our cherry tree, I wish you 

bannaght lath ! 

I see the Moore's old grandmother out sitting in 

the sun — 
She's quilting, too, as usual, but then she's never 

done; 
'Tis she that has the open hand, there's not a rogue 

in Rath 
But knows the back door to her heart. Ho, granny, 

bannaght lath ! 
Although you gave Pat's coat away, I wish you 

bannaght lath ! 
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There's someone flying down the road, and rather 

in a haste, 
He's riding at an awful rate — too fast to plaze the 

baste j 
It's Father Tom that's got a call — I wouldn't face 

his wrath 
If he finds he isn't wanted bad. Ho, Father, 

bannaght lath ! 
As sinners aren't plentiful, I wish you bannaght 

lath! 



Some lad is hopping thro' the bog and something 

'neath his arm, 
Whoe'er he is and whate'er it is, he's sure to keep 

it warm ; 
I know his halt, 'tis Larry Toole, the fiddler from 

Newrath, 
He's off to Cullen's christening. Ho, Larry, 

bannaght lath ! 
Although your music's like yourself, I wish you 

bannaght lath ! 

It's getting late, for Neddy Neill is turning out the 

mare — 
I wonder will his sister Nell be with him at the 

fair? 
'Tis 'twixt young Neddy and myself at dancing here 

in Rath, 
And we often have an argument. Ho, Neddy, 

bannaght lath ! 
Sure, as I'm talking soft to Nell, I wish you 

bannaght lath ! 
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Andy by the way, I'd like to know where Nell is 
rambling now, 

She said she thought, but wasn't sure, she'd cross 
this very brow ; 

But thinking is bad wit, they say— there's some- 
one on the path, 

Why, if it isn't Nell herself I Ho, Nelly, bannaght 
lath 1 

My heart is half-way down the hill to wish you, 
bannaght lath ! 
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HERSELF AND MYS£LF. 



AN OLD man's song. 



''TnWAS beyond at Macreddin, at Owen Doyle's 

X weddin', 

The boys got the pair of us out for a reel. 
Says I, "Boys, excuse us." Says they, "Don't 
refuse us." 

" I'll play nice an* aisy," says Larry O'Neill. 
So off we went trippin' it, up an' down steppin' it — 

Herself and Myself on the back of a doore ; 
Till Molly — God bless her ! — fell into the dresser, 

An' I tumbled over a child on the floore. 

Says Herself to Myself, " We're as good as the 
best o' them." 
Says Myself to Herself, " Shure, we're better 
than gold." 
Says Herself to Myself, " We're as young as 
the rest o' them." 
Says Myself to Herself, "Troth, we'll never 
grow old." 
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As down the lane goin', I felt my heart growin' 

As young as it was forty-five years ago. 
'Twas here in this bdreen I first kissed my stdireen — 

A sweet little colleen with skin like the snow. 
I looked at my woman — a song she was hummin' 

As old as the hills, so I gave her a pogue ' — 
'Twas like our old courtin', half sarious, half sportin', 

When Molly was young, an' when hoops were in 
vogue. 

When she'd say to Myself, "You can coort 
with the best o' them." 
When Vd say to Herself, "Sure, I'm 
betther than gold." 
When she'd say to Myself, " You're as wild as 
the rest o' them." 
And I'd say to Herself, " Troth, I'm time 
enough old." 

* Pogue, a kiss. 
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A LILT BY THE FIRE. 

Old Judy Siggeen, sitting by the hearth at midnight, 
croons as follows : 

AND it's 0-chone-a-ree, 'tis asleep I should be, 
I'm liltin' to bother the pain in my knee. 
Ah, my heart gets a-sinkin'when frettin'an* thinkin' 

Of all the fine fellows I knew when a lass — 
Their dancin' an' sportin', their kissin'an' courtin' j 
An' now every sowl o' them under the grass 1 
And it's 0-chone-i-o, 'tis a world full o' woe — 
More water than dry land wherever you go ! 

Whisht, what makes the dog growl ? 'Tis the fox 

on the prowl ; 
This momin' the boys caught the thief with a fowl. 
Och, right well I remember one night in December; 
But, Lord, sure 'tis ages since frills were in vogue ; 
I heard a goose squealin' that Reynard was 
stealin', 
With handfuls o' snow I half-blinded the rogue. 
And it's 0-chone-i-o, 'tis a long time ago, 
Since I fought for my goose with a praskeen ' o' snow. 

'Praskeen, an apron. 
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I'll creep into the bed when my litai^'s said. 
Ah, long's the long sleep that we'll have when we're 
dead ! 
Though I'm but eighty-seven, next feast o' Saint 
Kevin, 
I'd like well to die if the Lord gev me lave. 
The longer you're livin' the stronger you're 
grievin' 
To give a good-bye an' slip into the grave. 
And it's 0-chone-i-o, 'tis a pity, I know, 
Your heart should get younger the oulder you grow. 

Now, the greesha' is grey — I'll just hobble away — 
I'm not half as strong as I was in my day ! 
When meself an' my Martin, ourselves would be 
startin' 
In hail, rain, or snow, to the Christ-a-mas Mass : 
We were thirty years married — he's forty years 
buried 
Beyant in the sand of the church o' Mayglass. 
And it's 0-chone-i-o, soon to join him I'll go — 
An ould granny can't live for ever, you know ! 

' Greesha, the ashes. 
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SHAMROCK OR CLOVER? 

OCHONE, I'm tired of livin' knd I'm not in 
love with dyin' ; 
And a body can't be laughin' when he's got a cause 

for cryin' ; 
And shure, cryin' is no use at all, as I've found out 
by tryin' ; 
For an oysther can be happy in a bitther say of 
woe. 
Then what am I to do at all, and everything conthrairy ? 
My life's not worth a penny-piece to buy a hedge 

canary 1 
And all because there passed some words between 
myself and Mary — 
She keeps on sayin' Yes, to me, while I keep 
sayin' No ! 

Our grass is o'er the ditches and our corn's as tall 

as grenadiers ; 
Our clamp o' turf would fill a house as big as that 

of any peer's ; 
And our money's out at inth'rest in the Savin's 

Bank for many years — 
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Shure, I ought to be as gracious as a pigeon in a 
show! 
But I daren't look at Mary since last Saturday 

passed over ; 
And 'twas all about a bit o' weed I got from Jack 

the drover ; 
" That's rale thrue Shamrogue, Pat," says she ; 
says I, " 'tis only clover ! " 
"Oh, but Yes, 'tis shamrogue, Pat," says she; 
says I, " My dear, but No 1 " 

We argued on till Sunday, and we argued on till 

Monday came; 
And then her cronies all came in; and so, of 

course, I got the blame ! 
Says Bess, " He's like a puckawn," and says Peg, 
" Shure, 'tis a burnin' shame ! 
To see him standin' out agen us all that ought 
to know." 
But I'll swear 'tis white-haired clover — I'd proclaim 

it on the gallows three ! 
I'd say it as my dyin' words, and go to bliss from 

malice free. 
These women, throth, are all the same — full up o' 
fudge and fallacy i 
Shure, all they know is how to dhress and make 
the money go. 

She laughed with spite when Doyle, the cattle 

dochtor tould her I was right. 
And Nicky Roche, the fairyman, spoke out the 

thruth on Tuesday night. 
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The seed man on a Wednesday said 'twas clover at 
the very sight. 
Och, how can I give in to her and make myself 
a show? 
I've gone without my breakfast and I've gone with- 
out my dinner, too; 
I'm angry and I'm hungry, and I think I'm growin' 

thinner, too. 
Och, there she's standin' in the doore — she's lookin' 
like a sinner, too. 
Now, if she'll keep from sayin' Yes, I'll keep 
from sayin' No ! 
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PATS PREPARATIONS FOR 

WINTER. 

THERE'S my cabin with a bran new coat of 
thatch, Norah dear ! 
'Tis as cosy as the overcoat IVe on ; 
And the stack that's in the haggard you won't 
match, Norah dear ! 
Sure, the neighbours call it Lugnaquilla's son ! 
I've put bushes in the gaps and the doors IVe 
painted green ; 
And the garden wall I've nately repaired. 
If I only had yourself, dear, I could say, like king 
or queen, 
Roll on, winter, I'm well prepared ! 

There's an acre of potatoes in the pit, Norah dear ! 

Troth, I've turf enough to light me to fame ; 
And the corner of the kitchen where you'd sit, 
Norah dear ! 

Is a pleasant place to talk or to drame i 
Ah, but lonesomest of all is my heart there above ; 

If the wind through its comers you heard, 
You'd step into it at once with a turf load of love, 

Crying, winter, I'm well prepared I 
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I know you have a likin' still for Mat, Norah dear ! 

For 'tis why, there's a rogue in his coat. 
He's a rag on every bush — think of that, Norah 
dear! 
While I'm wastin' like a thraneen ^ on a moat. 
As you know I'm very bashful, I won't ask for a 
kiss; 
But, I'll take one that's easily spared ! 
Troth, I'll try another sample from your turf load 
of bliss, 
Roll on, winter, Fm well prepared ! 

'A withered stalk of grass. 
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PADDY, BE EASY! 

AN OLD SONG RE-WRITTEN. 

"T^WAS beyond at Phil Flanagan's weddin', 

JL I first got a sight of my charmer — 
I jumped up before Rory Reddin, 

To dance with the pretty heart warmer ! 
When I saw her two little feet glancin', 

As light as the wind o'er a daisy, 
'Twas up in the thatch I was dancin' ; 

Till Katty cried, " Paddy, be aisy 1 " 

" Paddy," says she, " you'll be losin' me ! " 
" Darlin'," says I, " you're a daisy ! " 

" Paddy," says she, " you're confusin* me — 
Dance on the floore and be aisy ! " 

I sat in the corner, appeasin' her — 

The sate we were on was a basket ! 
I said, that I'd like to be pleasin' her, 

To kiss her, whenever she'd ask it ! 
Says she, " Kissin's gone out o' fashion 

Besides this old sate is too crazy ! " 
Just then the turf hamper went crashin', 

Says she, " Will you never be aisy ? " 
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" Paddy," says she, " don't be teasin' me I " 
" Darlin','' says I, " you're a daisy ! " 

" Paddy," says she, "don't be squeezin' me ! 
Kiss your own mouth and be aisy ! " 

The neighbours all laughed at the sight of us, 

Till Katty grew wild with vexation ! 
Says I, " While they laugh and make light of us, 

I'll make you a splendid oration. 
DarlinV says I, " I would rove with you 

Wherever on earth grew a daisy ! " 
" DarUng," says I, " I'm in love with you. 

Take me and make me be aisy ! " 

" Paddy," says she, " don't be vexin' me ! " 
** Darlin'," says I, " you're a daisy 1 " 

" Paddy," says she, " you're perplexin' me ! 
Take me at once and be aisy ! " 
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MINDING MARY. 



I FELT just as lost as a frog in the frost, 
And my heart had gone down to my toes ! 
I could sleep not a wink, or take atin' or drink ; 

And no cure could I get for my woes ! 
Father Flynn was no use; Doctor Glynn was a 
goose ; 
For both body and soul got contrairy ! 
And it all came to pass comin' home after Mass, 
At the way I was treated by Mary ! 



We would go the same path by the old fairy rath, 

And we'd sit for an hour at the stile ; 
Till last Sunday Pat Maher got new wheels to his 
car, 

And he gave her a lift for a mile ! 
'Tis myself doesn't mind when a neighbour is kind, 

'Twas another thing made me contrairy ! 
The driver, at least, should be mindin' his beast ; 

And Patsy was mindin' my Mary ! 
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' Sure," says she, with a cough, " I was half fallin* 
off J 

And the poor boy, what else could he do? 
Most men are the same, and the boy's not to blame 

If he held me a second or two ! " 
" A second ? *' says I ; ** if I had him hard by, 

I'd show him another figarie ! " 
" But," says she, with a smile, as we came to the 
stile, 

" He showed you the way to mind Mary ! " 
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IRISH CONTRARIETY. 

A RUSTIC IDYLL. 

SAYS I : — " My dear Cathleen, a twelvemonth 
has gone, 
Since I first saw your sweet face as bright as the 

sun ! " 
"As the sun?" says young Cathleen. "Keep off, 

if you plaze ! 
If you come any closer, you'll go in a blaze ! " 

With a laugh and a half, she uplifted her 

face; 
But the sun smiled so pleasant, I stayed in 
my place ! 

Says I : — ^" Pretty Cathleen, a thirst holds my heart 
For a taste of your red lips, like quickens a-part ! " 
"Like quickens?" says Cathleen. "Find some- 
thing more sweet ; 
And don't you go taste them — they charm but to 
cheat ! " 
Then her lips like the berries together she 

drew; 
Ah, but sweet were the quickens, as some- 
body knew ! 
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Says I : — " Little Cathleen, your eyes, lit with love, 
Are twinkling and sparkling like stars up above 1 " 
"Like stars?" says young Cathleen. "Then, I 

must be blind ; 
For now in the daytime what stars can you find ? " 
'Twas then she looked thoughtful and 

seemed so in doubt ; 
That my two hands made night for the stars 
to peep out ! 

Says I : — " Wilful Cathleen, your wild way you 

take, 
And move down the path like a swan o'er the 

lake ! " 
"A swan?" says young Cathleen. "She skims 

o'er the sea ; 
And don't you go follow, else shipwrecked you'll 

be!" 

And poising her arms she seemed ready to 

go; 
So I made a new cage for the swan, white 
as snow ! 

Says I : — " Lovely Cathleen, such talk is no use ; 
If you tease me much longer, you'll make me a 

goose ! " 
"A goose?" says young Cathleen. "There's 

ne'er a one here — 
Make a gander a goose? O, I couldn't, my 
dear ! " 
Then as helpless she seemed, quite resigned 

I replied, 
That a gander I'd be with a goose by my 
side ! 
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Says I: — **My own Cathleen, just say the one 

word; 
For 'tis ever the opposite, daily, I've heard ! " 
Says she : — " No, then, thank ye ! " — Says I, with 

a kiss : — 
"As you go by conthrairies the *No' must be 
'YesM" 
Well, she didn't gainsay me, but bent her 

brown head — 
Troth, the boys wept like widows, the day 
we were wed ! 
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THE 
PIPER FROM BLESSINGTON. 



I WAS treblin' in an Irish reel with little 
Mary Moore, 
When the fiddle gave us warnin', and it stopped 

us on the floore ; 
Pat Neill is always short of strings — on three he 

thries to play, 
But he couldn't work at all with two, and the 

middle one away. 
So while I stood considherin' and Mary gave a 

frown — 
In popped a Piper from Blessin'town ! 

" Good luck to you, bold Piper 1 — 'twas the angels 

sent you here ; 
They must have music too, like us, or heaven 

would be drear ! — 
They've taken pity on our case, to see the dance 

upset ; 
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And me and Mary on one leg like ducks out in 

the wet ! — 
Come here, and taste as good a drop as ever you 

let down ! " 
" Your health ! " says the Piper from Blessin'town. 

"Now, what is your commands to me?" — We 

said, the Floggin' Reel ; 
But when he settled on the sate the chanter 

wouldn't squeal ! — 
" The Lord look down on me ! " says he, " I've 

burst the bag and all, 
When crossin' out by Sledagh over Misther Wilson's 

wall! 
Then someone spied a concert flute left on the 

dresser brown — 
" Step out ! " says the Piper from Blessin'town. 

Right well the flute he fingered, while our Bessie 

stitched the bag ; 
And when the hole was mended, haith, the music 

didn't lag ; 
We'd jigs and reels and hornpipes till daylight 

crossed the hill, 
And 'twas Mary Moore was tired enough next 

evenin' at the mill. 
Sure, while I was consolin' her, a stranger rambled 

down ; — 
" You're coortin' ! " says the Piper from Blessin'- 

town. 

I've never met the Piper, since, nor heard his 
merry tones, 
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Although I've been to Blessin'town and seen the 

Seven Stones; 
They told me there his brother had got married in 

the place, 
And the woman put the Piper out, because she 

wanted space ; 
But all the same, with all your faults, I wish you' 

come and crown 
My weddin', sweet Piper from Blessin'town. 
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BOTHERING WAYS. 



A lover's complaint. 



Now, Denny Malone, just lave me alone — 
You're crossin' my path and you're crossin' 
my mind ; 
I feel like a fool that stands by a pool, 

And thinks that the moon at the bottom he'll 
find. 
A year, aye, and more has fled since you swore 
You'd take me and welcome, whenever I'd 
plaze ; 
And still like a bee you're buzzin' by me, 
And spoilin' ray mouth with your botherin' 
ways ! — 

Your botherin' ways ! Your botherin* ways ! 
I wish you'd come take me or lave me 
alone — 
You'll vex and you'll plaze, you'll coax and 
you'll taze — 
I've no paice or aise with you, Denny 
Malone ! 
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I won't be let pass to market or Mass, 

But you're like a leprechaun stuck in the ditch ! 
'Tis, Kitty, a kiss ? sure one you won't miss ; — 
If kisses were guineas 'tis you would be rich ! 
And now do you think, a word or a wink 

Will do a poor girl for the length of her days ? 
Like a wren in a fog or a hen in a bog, 

I'm gettin' heart sick of these botherin' ways ! 
These botherin' ways I these botherin' ways 1 
I wish you'd come take me, or lave me 
alone — 
You'll vex and you'll plaze, you'll coax and 
you'll taze — 
I've no paice or aise with you, Denny 
Malone ! 



At Castlebridge Fair, I noticed you there 

As thick as pick pockets with Nelly Maguire ; 
Good luck to your taste, your arm round her waist, 

A girl with a head like a beesom afire ; 
And then at the dance, last week at my aunt's, 

You looked like a coult that was let out to graze, 
Your heels in the air, a pick here and there — 
I didn't like some of your botherin' ways ! 

Your botherin' ways ! your botherin' ways ! 
I wish you'd come take me or lave me 
alone — 
You'll vex and you'll plaze, you'll coax and 
you'll taze 
I've no paice or aise with you, Denny 
Malone 1 
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By the mountain o' Forth and all that I'm worth, 

I'll swear PU not stay high and dry on the shelf; 

But make up my mind, though not much inclined, 

To have a cowld weddin' with Mat and myself. 
As sure as the rent, I'll marry by Lent — 

So here's a last chance to this terrible taze ! — 
Ah, Denny asthore, come once and no more. 
And put a black knot on your botherin' ways ! 
Your botherin' ways ! your botherin' ways ! 
I wish you'd come take me or lave me 
alone — 
Youll vex and you'll plaze, you'll coax and 
you'll taze — 
'Tis time to make paice with me, Denny 
Malone ! 
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THE RAMBLING PITCHFORK. 

(Air in R. M. Levy's ** Dance Music of Ireland," p. 9.) 

I'D lent my new pitchfork to big Larry Bryan, 
Most sure that he'd send it home safe with 
Jack Ryan ; 
And the days gettin' settled with plenty of dryin', 
I went off to get it to make up the hay. 

And, it's O my sorrow! to spy it and buy it ; 
'Tis O my sorrow ! to grant it and want it ; 
'Tis O my sorrow ! to choose it and lose it — 
The fork that I bought upon Candle- 
mas Day ! 

"God save you!" says Larry, "we're just after 

churnin' ; 
Your pike's off in Thady's — ^the meadow he's 

tumin' ; 
We'll have a nice game while the daylight is 
burnin'." 

So we played till he jinked all my ha'pence 
away. 

And, it's O my sorrow ! etc. 
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Next day I met Thady — I saw his eyes glisten ; 
He'd hardly take time to my story to listen ; 
"Your pike's in the forge, we've a stranger to 
christen 3 

Be godfather, now, for young Thady 
O'Shea." 

And, it's O my sorrow ! etc. 

The smith, when I found him next day, had a 

paper ; 
"Jack Ryan," says he, " took your pike in a caper." 
So he read us the trial of a villanious draper 

That drownded his wife out in Dub-be-lin 
Bay. 

And, it's O my sorrow 1 etc. 

I climbed up the hill in the mornin' to look it ; 
** Egonnys ! " says Jack, ** I'm so sorry I took it. 
That gorsoon o' mine into three halves has bruk it ; 
But to-night in a mug, troth, I'll give him 
his tay ! " ' 

And, it's O my sorrow 1 to spy it and buy it ; 
'Tis O my sorrow ! to grant it and want it ; 
'Tis O my sorrow I to take it and break it — 
The fork that I bought upon Candle- 
mas Day. 

' An euphemism for a beating. 
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HASTE TO THE WEDDING. 

I'D polished the pewter, I'd tidied the kitchen, 
My dresser looked white as a stack in the 
snow; 
And here by the window my skirt I was stitchin', 

For I'm very neat with a needle to sew. 
Said I, " What's the use. o' me mendin' my finery, 

Till it is fit for a queen on her throne ? 

For it's oh dear ! there isn't the sign o' me 

Gettin' a man and a place o' my own." 

'Twas Haste to the Weddin'; and Haste to 
the Weddin', 
I sang as I sat at the window alone ; 
Movrone, O ! 'twas oft I was dreadin' 
I'd not get a man with a place o' my 
own. 

'Twas nearly made up once between me and Larry, 
That lives o'er the Mountain o' Forth, by the 
bounds, 
With forty-five acres o* land and a quarry — 

He'd take me, and welcome, with ninety-five 
pounds. 
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When he couldn't get it, he said we'd regret it, 
And then he got wed to a widow in town ; 

And it's oh dear, I lost Larry Petit, 
A sensible man with a house of his own. 

'Twas Haste totheWeddin';and,Hasteto 
the Weddin', 
I sang as I sat at the window alone ; 
Movrone, O ! 'twas oft I was dreadin' 
I'd not get a man with a place o' my 
own. 

I found in my first cup o' tea the next Monday, 

A lucky red tea-leaf — ^some stranger to call ; 
I tried seven times, and he travelled on Sunday, 

I wondered who was it was comin' at all. 
Who was it but Lanty, last Sunday for Nancy — 

He buried his mother last May in Kilcone ; 
And it's now, dear, I'll marry my fancy — 

The boy o' my heart with a place of his own. 

'Tis Haste to the Weddin' ; and Haste to 
the Weddin', 
Not long I'll be sittin' and singin' 
alone ; 
For soon, dear, with young Lanty Reddin, 
I'll reign like a queen in a house o' my 
own. 
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THE FIRST OF AUGUST. 

A HARVEST SONG. 

MERRY be the first of August bright, 
Sunny be the mom, starry be the 
night, 
Merry be the maids, merry be the men. 
And merry, merry be we all a-harvesting again! 

Father crossed the wheat, and whistled satisfied, 
And then he rode to town to buy another 

scythe ; 
Then Rick came here, moryah, to ask the time o' 

day. 
He'd let all go to rack to straggle in my way. 

Merry be the first of August bright. 
Sunny be the morn, starry be the night. 
Merry be the maids, merry be the men, 
And merry, merry be we all a-harvesting again! 

Three scythes are in the shed, a fourth will come 

from town. 
And four strong hands at dawn will cut the harvest 

down ; 
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My father, uncle Ned, and Sheraus will be there, 
With Rick — och, sure, I meet that lad O ! every- 
where. 

Merry be the first of August bright, 
Sunny be the morn, starry be the night. 
Merry be the maids, merry be the men, 
And merry, merry be we all a-harvesting again ! 

Norah stays at home, in cooking she believes, 
And Bess, and Moll, and Kate with me will bind 

the sheaves ; 
If a thorn gets in my hand, I've Rick to search for 

He does it when he's asked, and never minds a bit. 

Merry be the first of August bright. 
Sunny be the morn, starry be the night. 
Merry be the maids, merry be the men. 
And merry, merry be we all a-harvesting again! 

Poor Rick ! there's not his match all over Erin's 

shore, 
So good to everyone — och, I needn't tell you more ] 
I'm wishing it was mom to see his weapon gleam — 
Till then, good-night to all, and pleasant be your 

dream. 

Merry be the first of August bright. 
Sunny be the morn, starry be the night, 
Merry be the maids, merry be the men. 
And merry, merry be we all a-harvesting again! 
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MARK GORMAN'S WEDDING. 



AN OLD CO. WEXFORD STORY. 

OCH, sure enough, 'tis ages now, since Mark 
an' Moll got marrid, 
An' many's the one was bom since then, an' many's 

the one was berrid ; 
But while I'm on this side of heaven, I'll not forget 

the day, 
For of all the fools that ever lived, Mark Gorman 

took the sway ! 
An' Moll — God rest her sowl to-night — was every 

bit as quare — 
You might go from Came to The Hook an* wouldn't 
match the pair ! — 

And it's God be with you, Mark I 
God atC Mary with you y Moll! 

How they picked out one another, haith, I haven't 

half a notion, 
But I think 'twas Mat, the mason, put the matther 

first in motion. 
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So, he settled on the day for them — a fine Shrove 

Tuesda' morn ; 
An' the ne'er a bride went betther dressed, since 

ever dress was worn, 
Than Moll ! — she had a laylock gown she got at 

Carrig chape, 
A lovely laighorn bonnet an' a red an' yalla cape! — 
An' it's morra to you^ Mark / 
Morra, morra to you^ Moll I 

Sure half-a-dozen neighbours struv to put them on 

the jinnet. 
An' on'y they tould no one, there'd be half the 

parish in it 1 — 
It isn't every day, you know, two omadhauns get 

wed, 
Or that Morris kills a bullock or a tinker's ass is 

dead ! 
An' Moll — she sat in style behind an' kep' a dyin' 

grip, 
For feerd the jinnet or the man would give herself 

the slip ! — 

'Twas, Hould on with youy Mark I 
An' 'twas Hould on with you ^ Moll I 

The priest was in the parlour an' his eye with fun 

was fiashin' 
At seein' Mark's new corduroys, an' Moll dressed 

in the fashion. 
Sez he — " The sooner I get done the betther for 

my pace ! " — 
So he settled them before him, like two asses in a 

race ! — 
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But Moll— ^she looked around at Mark, an* Mark ! 

he winked at her ; 
For his breeches creaked like cabbage, every time 
he gev a stir ! — 

'Twas, Be aisy withyou^ Mark ! 
Fair an^ aisy with you, Moil / 

• 

Sez Father John : — "Now, Mark, my boy, as soon 

as I'm done prayin', 
You^U say the words just afther me, whatever Til 

be sayin' ! " 
But when he looked up from his book the man was 

down the stairs — 
He went " to have a blast until the priest had said 

his prayers ! " 
An' Moll ! — the foolish innocent, at findin' Mark 

not by her. 
Had joined the playboy in a smoke beside the 

kitchen fire ! 

'Twas Augh ! sthrong tobacca, Mark t 
Whoo! Uis grand tobacca, Moll I 

The good priest got them in again, an' so, to end 

the strife 
He sez: — "Will you, Mark Gorman take this 

woman for a wife ? " 
Sez Mark, obeyin' ordhers, as I tould you of 

before : — 
" Will you, Mark Gorman, take this woman " — but 

he said no more, 
For Moll ! — she chanced to nudge him an' he 

stumbled o'er a stool — 
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No wondher Father John got cross at marryin* 
such a fool ! 

An' it's NoWy yotiUl keich ity Mark ! 
An' it's Now, you'll ketch it, Moll I 

" You're not to say the questions, sir 1 " sez Father 

John, out loud. 
" You're not to say the questions, sir ! " sez Mark, 

up spakin' proud. 
" Upon my word, but you're an ass!" the priest sez, 

out of tiraper. 
" Upon my word, but you're an ass ! " sez Mark, 

without a whimper. 
An' Moll ! — as quiet as a lamb, stood smilin' by his 

side ; 
An' thought, of coorse, that all this talk was makin' 

her a bride ! 

Musha, bad shoes to you, Mark! 
Wis ha, tatthers to you, Moll / 

Well, if I tould you any more, you'd break your 

heart with laughter. 
Sure, Mark and Moll went married home, an' lived 

like angels afther ! 
An* if, for many a year to come, a wake you'd put 

your head in, 
You'd find the boys playactin' there, at Mark an' 

Molly's weddin' 1 
But Moll ! she suited Mark ; an', haith, no matther 

what you say. 
Two fools can be as happy as two wise ones, any day ! 
An' it's Glory to you, Mark ! 
God*s good-morra to you, Moll/ 
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PRESS OPINIONS. 

Dublin Evening Herald—*' In it is contained some of tbe 
best work of the kind which has been done since the death of 
Edward Walsh, and Mr. M 'Call's * Translations from the 
Gaelic ' as well as his own * Ballads of the Affections ' entitle 
him to hold equal rank with that delightful minstrel." 

Catholic Times — ** They breathe of the Irish field and fire- 
side, and bring before the mind of the reader many an Irish 
scene and legend." 

DabUn Evening Telegraph — ** The beauty of some of the 
simple poems in the present collection and the general merit 
of the work must be as much a matter of surprise as it cer- 
tainly will be of gratification." 



PRESS OPINIONS— Confinued. 

DnbUn Freeman's Journal— << ^[r. M'Call, in this dainty 
volume, reveals a remarkable versatility. He has written 
ballads, songs, humorous poems, and translations from the 
Gaelic, the best of which in each class decidedly deserves to 
live. . . • Thoroughly racy of the soil." 

Wetidy 8nn—" Freshness, quaintness, melody, and an 
unusual command of metre are amongst Mr. M*Call's qualities. 
. . . Irish literary developments on the lines he illustrates in 
his volume are pleasant to contemplate." 

The Scotsman — ''One needs to be an Irishman, and to 
know something of native Irish, to appreciate their flavour to 
the full. . . . They are successful m pleasantly presenting 
the more amiable features of the Irish character, and in giving 
an expression to the softer shades of Irish sentiment." 

Dexry Journal — " The volume contains many rare gems of 
poetical excellence, the translations from the Gaelic particu- 
larly exhibiting in many instances that dignity of rhyiiim and 
smoothness of flow so peculiar to the muse of Clarence 
Mangan." 

WeeUy Irlsb Times — "A pleasant addition to our native 
poetical literature. . . . There are many strikingly pretty 
poems in each department; but most readers will take 
special interest in the translations from the Gaelic, all of 
which will repay reading. Some of the historical poems are 
very spmtedly written." 

United Ireland— *< One can lay his hand on his little 
volume, and say, in no conventional spirit, that this is Irish — 
kindly Irish of the Irish — and neither Saxon nor Italian. . . . 
A new and certain voice in the chorus of our Irish poets. . . . 
In ' Irish N6inins * I see the promise of an Irish poet whose 
best work will stand the test." 

Wexford Pree Press— "The most interesting collection of 
poems that has been published for a long time. « • . The 
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sketches appeal most strongly to us, and they smagk so much 
of Forth and Bargy that we would almost claim Mr. M*Call 
as a countryman. " 

The Cork Herald — " Almost every poem stamps the work 
as an enduring one, and one which should form the founda- 
tion-stone of a brilliant literary career." 

Daily Independent — "He sings with a lyrical gift but 
rarely bestowed. ... A distinctly new and original singer 
has arisen amongst us, one who sings from the heart of the 
people and for the people." 

Weekly Independent — * * A notable and characteristic book. 
. . . Some exquisite love songs, possessed of that strange 
and undefinable charm which we recognise as Celtic." 

IriBh Monthly — *'This Irish muse is at her best in the 
roguish peasant ballads, such as * Over the Hills to Mary,' 
'Threshing the Barley,' 'An Irish Bouchaleen,' * The Little 
Heathy Hill,' *The Day at the Fair,' and 'The Dance at 
Marley.' . . . There is a great deal of music and merriment 
in these, and perfect innocence withal." 

The Bookseller—" His humorous sketches, with their trip- 
ping, rollicking metres, are fully representative of the 
country." 

The New Age— "A handful of wild flowers. . « • Mr. 
M'Call has a genuine gift of poetry, and is own brother to 
those roving Jacobite pedlars and schoolmasters who gave 
such gems of song to the Irish and Anglo-Irish poetry. 
There is a charm about such song not easy to express — some- 
thing wild and artless, sweet as wild honey, and this ex- 
quisiteness comes to the author of 'Irish N&intns' as his 
lawful inheritance." (Mrs. Hinkson.) 

The Literary World—" It is packed full with delight. The 
quaint Celtic flavour, the magic that always exists in the 
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outcome of native song breathed on the hills, not hammered 
out in a literary workshop, are to be remarked on every page. 
. . . The translations from the Gaelic are full of charm." 

The New Ireland Beview — "It is very pleasant to find 
that the poems in the book which are most expressive of the 
inner, the home life of Ireland make such direct appeal to the 
general student. It is a further proof of their poetic and 
human essence." 

Irish Ecclesiastical Becord — <*Not since the days of 
Samuel Lover has anything so genuinely Irish appeared that 
at the same time has any literary merit. . . . The most 
original, the most genuine, and, at the same time, enjoyable 
book of verse that has come from an Irish pen for many 
years past." (Kev. J. F. Hogan.) 

Irish Teachers' Journal—" . . . Has taste, culture, and a 
considerable share of poetic fire. * The Bonnie Light Horse- 
man ' has much of that dash, feeling, and patriotism of the 
poets of the old * Nation.' " 

Westmeath Examiner — "Forms another admirable con- 
tribution to the poetic literature of the country, and is as 
Irish in foim, language, and idiom as is the Shannon or the 
Rock of Cashel." 

Roscommon Messenger— " A beautiful preface. . . . His 
historical poems are full of incident and dramatic power, and 
he is most congenial in his humorous pieces." 

Ulster Journal — "A collection of well- written poems on 
Irish subjects, by a young Dublin poet of some fame. At- 
tractive, and will well repay perusal." (Quotes "Hugh 
MacCawell.") 

The Academy — "This little volume holds a good measure 
of genuine poetry. Few recent books of verse have chanted 
to us a braver song than * The Bonnie Brown-Haired Girl 
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whom I Love.' Those who do not know that fine old tune, 
* The Fair Hills of Ireland/ to which the poem is admirably 
wedded, will at least be fascinated by the* quaint lilt of Mr. 
M 'Call's lyric." 

Wexford People— *' A little volume of poems, racy of the 
soil, and which have been excelled by few kindred 
writers." 

Dally News— "The little book deals chiefly with the 
legendary and fairy lore of Ireland. One poem is on Der- 
vorgil, who is described as the Irish Helen. Another is a 
tribute to the inevitable Rory O'More." (Quotes three 
verses.) 

Bnnisoortliy Ooardlan— " The collection ... is one of 
high literary merit, most of the translations from the Gaelic 
and humorous sketches being equal, and some much superior, 
to those included in standard collections of Irish poetry." 

WioMow People—" Compares very favourably with the pro- 
ductions of the best Irish song-writers of the present 
century." 

Boston Pilot—" The translation of * Mary Maguire ' and of 
Carolan's sonnets is exceedingly well done, and the Irish 
Orpheus, could he see it, would not be ashamed of his songs 
in a new dress." 

Boston Republic — " The finest work in the volume is in 
the section devoted to the more patriotic and national ballads. 
. . . His ' Two R6is{ns' and ' Awaiting Owen Roe' are full 
of spirit and dash." 

Catholic Union and Times (Buffalo) — "There are some 
translations of old Gaelic poems which are excellent." 
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Uidilgaxi Catholic— **<CIontarPs' splendidly written. 
The finest swing of all, however, is in * Awaiting Owen Roe.' " 
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Uxilted Ireland — " Full of historic interest. Reminiscences 
or Major Sirr, of Jemmy O'Brien the informer, of Zozimus, 
etc., abound in its pages.'' 

Independent — *' One feels sorry at finishing the last page 
that there is no more." 

Irisli Catholic — " It deserves to have a large sale." 

Tuam News — *' Many curious and quaint characters are to 
be met with in the book." 
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PRESS OPINIONS- 

Bun — " A pleasantly-intimate and natural view of the Irish 
fireside story-teller and his audience." 

Scotsman — **He has done his work very creditably." 

Irish Figaro — ** Full to overflowing of rich Irish humour." 

New Ireland Review — **In some degree more interesting 
than the classic originals." 

Irish Monthly — ** This new volume also, though in prose, 
proves him to be a poet." 

Northern Star— "As Irish as the Slaney." 

North British Daily Mail— *< Decidedly worth reading, 
both from their intrinsic interest and their flavour of great 
antiquity." 

Weekly Independent— " There is not one dull page from 
cover to Cover." 

Freeman's Jonmal — ''More diverting Irish stories we have 
never read." 

Literary World — " The humour is racy, and the dialect of 
the Wexford peasant is in part preserved." 

Catholio Times — "Admirably told, with a drollery and 
naturalness that are thoroughly enjoyable." 



PRESS OPINIONS—Confinued. ^ 

To-day— " Written in the broadest of brogues." 

PaUiBhen' dxoular— " The dialect will add to the value 
of the book in the eyes of philologists." 

Belfast New^tter — << A good deal of pleasure would be 
found in this dozen of tales* 

Aberdeen FJree Preu^*' The stories are most humorously 
told, and are a good sample of the Irish talent for spinning 
yarns." 

Dublin Telegraph-*" Mick Neill (the narrator) is a prince 
of story-tellers." 
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